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THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., President. 
THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. :. Tue Crassicat Course. 2. Tus Latin-Scimwriric Course. 3. Tas Courss 
1m SCIENCE AND 
x OLOGY. 1. Tue Course in Crvit Encinexerinc. 2. Tax Course ty MecHaNIcAL ENGINKERING. 3, 
HE in Misinc Encivggrinc anv Maratturcy. 5. Tue Course tn Evecrricat Encinesrinc. 6. Tue 


N ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

= ES. The aries of the erusky, being eg ae that ey men who desire eventually to 
study a Pr profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an - 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be oummined to 
substitute such technical as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four Pingo he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two years, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined. courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 

For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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School Furniture until you have | 
seen the best. The 


“C handler’ < Adjustable | In response to inquires from School Officers for a 


Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furmish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Recei 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We havealso been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. Address 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK ESSENTIAL TO GOOD SCHOOL WORK. 
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T a conference of leading professors | as a regular feature of the school work, 
and teachers of English, held recently | using a compendium of literature for this 

in NewYork, Professor Mott, of the City | purpose—he was enthusiastic in approval 
College, made a remarkable statement. | of the method. ‘‘ These pupils,’’ said he, 
He said that the average New York | ‘‘can have no thought now of the great 
school boy has to be taught English as | good this work will do for them. It will 
if he were learning a new language. | stay with them all their lives. Nothing 
His poverty of English words is surpris- | else in the school course can at all com- 
ing, and this, he added, does not apply | pare with it in suggesting thought, influ- 
only to the use of words by themselves, | encing taste, and determining character 
but to the number of words he can under- | upon good lines.’’ He spoke of having 
stand in reading, He recommended the | his own pupils frequently commit fine 
careful study of John Milton in learning | things in connection with their study of 
the meaning of words and the construc- | authors and of rhetoric generally, as is 
tion of sentences. Is New York worse | the custom of all good teachers of Eng- 
off in this respect than most other places | lish, and told with much pleasure of a 
in the country, large or small? Had we | recent incident in his own school experi- 
not better worry less over refinements of | ence. The note-book of a young girl in 
theory in school work, and drive good, | one of his classes lay open upon her desk 
straight, plain, common-sense English to | one day as he was passing, and he picked 
better purpose? Let us look at the | it up tolook atit. Init he found, neatly 
situation, and stop long enough to take | and carefully written, all the choice poems 
breath and think about it. and other selections that he had given to 
* * * * her class in many months. He congrat- 

A gentleman who has been for many | ulated her upon the interest she seemed 
years a teacher in the department of Eng- | to feel in such work. She smiled, and 
lish literature in the High School of one | said ‘‘ Yes, I know them all.’’ He was 
of the leading cities of the West, inquired | surprised, and asked: ‘‘ You can repeat 
recently what texts in literature we are | them all?’’ ‘‘ Every one of them; and I 
using. When he learned that we are | am glad toknowthem.’’ And he added, 
trying merely to put this matter in the | confident of the truth of what he was say- 


concrete rather than in the abstract— | ing: ‘‘That girl has what she cannot 
having pupils memorize, as well as con- | lose. She may be rich, or she may be 
sider and discuss, good things each week | poor and have to work hard for her living. 
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Whatever her life, amid whatever sur- 
roundings, it must be better for this, if 
she should live to be eighty.’’ Was he 
right ? or was he wrong? 

* ~ * * 

Makeconcert recitations very frequent— 
two, four, six, eight good things repeated 
daily until they have become as familiar 
as thrice-told tales and as easy as the 
alphabet. Do this in the morning, or in 
the evening, or at any time, for variety 
and rest, or a ‘‘new sensation;’’ then re- 
sume the work of the school in a refreshed 
spirit of interest. Again—again—again! 
This is the secret of success. Boys and 
girls who can do this kind of work are of 
more than ordinary account. Their reci- 
tations will give variety to home life, 
with wholesome suggestion; they are 
ready at call for the Sunday-school plat- 
form, and on other occasions. So the 
school commends itself to the home and 
to public favor, and its good influence 
spreads more widely. ‘‘ The world is 
very evil; the times are waxing late,’’ 
Says one; and another, ‘‘ They who are in 
sin are in the punishment of sin.’’ Can 
we do anything better than to put good 
thoughts into the mind of youth, made so 
familiar that they must remain in the 
memory, to be recalled at times, and so 
to aid in determining the moral status 
of the boy or girl? Not long since we 
heard State Supt. Schaeffer refer to a 
system of schools in which, after an eight 
years’ course, when the pupils came to 
be admitted to the high school grade, 
not one of them could repeat a verse of 
poetry of any kind! Was it eight years 
in the desert? What kind of superin- 
tendent and teachers must they have had 
in these schools? Long live Gradgrind 
and his “‘ facts!”’ 

* * * * 

Some years ago Dr. John S. Hart, prin- 
cipal of the Philadelphia High School, 
and afterwards of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, said: ‘‘ Many educators 
nowadays are accustomed to speak slight- 
ingly of the old-fashioned plan of com- 
mitting to memory verses of Scripture, 
hymns, catechisms, creeds, and other 
formulze of doctrine and sentiment in re- 
ligion and science. Many speak dispara- 
gingly even of the memory itself, and pro- 
fess to think it a faculty of minor import- 
ance, regarding its cultivation as savoring 
of old fogyism, and sneering at all mem- 
oriter exercises among children as the 
chattering of parrots. It is never without 
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amazement that I hear such utterances. 
Memory is God’s gift, by which alone we 
are able to retain our intellectual acquisi- 
tions. Without it study were useless, 
and education simply an impossibility; 
without it there could be no such thing 
as growth in knowledge. We could 
know no more to-day than we knew yes- 
terday, or last week, or last year. The 
man would be no wiser than the boy. 
Without this faculty, the mind would be, 
not as now, like the prepared plate which 
the photographer puts into his camera, 
and which retains indelibly on its surface 
the impressions of whatever objects pass 
before it. It would rather be like the 
window pane, before which passes from 
day to day the gorgeous panorama of 
nature, transmitting with equal and 
crystalline clearness the golden glory of 
the sun, the pale rays of the moon and 
stars, the soft green of meadow and wood- 
land, images of beauty and loveliness, of 
light and shade, from every object on the 
earth and~in the heavens; but retaining 
on its own surface not a line or tint of the 
millions of rays that passed through its 
substance, and remaining to the end the 
same bit of transparent glass, unchanged, 
unprofited by the countless changes it had 
received and transmitted.”’ 

Let us use this sensitive plate wisely 
so that many a picture of beauty may be 
taken upon it, and ‘‘fixed’’ for life—pic- 
tures more especially of the thought-artist, 
which can be hung at any moment in the 
clear light of memory, to gladden the 
heart and enrich the life. 

~ * # x 

‘‘Some memory gem,” says a writer 

urging the importance of committing 


choice extracts to memory, ‘‘should 
always be upon the board in every 
school-room. It helps the teacher as 


well as the school, giving thought wings 
and lifting it above the tread-mill which 
the routine of the school may so easily 
become.’’ Some teachers open their 
schools with the repeating of memory 
gems which the pupils have learned, 
others close the day’s work with this 
exercise. ‘‘I like to begin the day 
well,’’ says one; ‘‘I like to send the 
children home with a good thought in 
their minds,’’ replies another—and both 
are right. 

We remember pleasantly a silver-haired 
old man whose eyes would glow and 
whose face would be illumined as he 
repeated long extracts from Goldsmith’s 
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Deserted Village or from Pope’s Essay 
on Man, which he had committed to 
memory as a boy in school. Over and 
over again the pictures which the poet 
paints so well had gladdened his thought; 
over and over again his mind was carried 
back to the happy days of boyhood when 
he had learned these good things. Who 
can tell how often the poet’s picture 
comforted and inspired him? To many 
a life the strong words of the Psalms, 
and the old hymns, and familiar pas- 
sages from the Scriptures and elsewhere, 
come back in the same way with healing 
and helpfulness at times of sorest need 
when no other help seems near. These 
seeds were implanted in childhood and 
youth, to bear fruit an hundred fold in 
mature life. We cannot spare or lose 
these lessons from the _ school-room. 
There must be time for the story, the 
poem, the treasured gems of thought and 
experience, which, after all, are the 
truest wealth of the world. 

Do something at it every day, have your 
pupils repeat something, repeat some- 
thing yourself ; have them work at some- 
thing under your guidance by key words 
or otherwise until they know it without 
the book, and thus add to their treasures of 
memory andthought. It takes little time 
and means great result—vzo less for the 
teacher than for the pupil. ‘* How far that 
little candle throws its beams!’’ may be 
said in after time of any one of our hun- 
dred thousand schools, however modest 
it may be, in which the teacher does this 
good work with fidelity and enthusiasm. 

* * *€ * 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, one of the best 
teachers in Pennsylvania, in the discus- 
sion of this subject at the late meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, said: 
‘**T wish to add a word of suggestion to 
those teachers who want to do something 
along this line, and do not know just how 
to find time. There is no doubt of the 
value of this work in learning English. 
To find time, make this a part of your 
reading course. If you have no text- 
book, make your own selections and 
have them copied. We have tried to do 
something in the way of methodical study 
of English literature and find that in the 
last four years of a course of ten, we can 
go over the leading names and become 
familiar with their choicest gems. Of the 
things that pupils come back and thank 
the teacher for, I think more have re- 
called to me this literature work than 


| ful reading. 
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anything else we did together. So many 

children leave us voung to go into the 

mills and other work, that it is well to be- 

gin early storing their minds with the best 

things, and so fixing them that they may 

always have them at their tongue’s end.”’ 
* * * x 

And Mrs. C. H. Park, in the same dis- 
cussion: ‘‘I will say a word for the good 
such teaching as this has done in the fam- 
ily. A little girl comes home with the 
verses learned in school, ‘Let us do our 
work, and well,’ etc., and as she goes 
about her own little duties, helping her 
mother, you overhear her repeating it to 
the little ones, and teaching them the 
lines. How much better is this than 
quarrelling or disputing! Every mother 
will know the value of getting such things 
into the kitchen: for one may live with 
the head in the heavens while the feet 
must walk the earth, and bring down 
these high things to lift us over the hard 
places. Then too we have the influence 
of these best things upon the forming 
taste, leaving little room for low or doubt- 
I am glad to have the chil- 
dren, even in their infancy, brought into 
contact with things that will cause them 
to reach out for something of the sub- 
lime.’’ This lady is not a teacher, but a 
mother who was speaking of her own 
children. 

* * * 

‘‘I have been much interested in an 
account of the practical work you are 
doing in English literature,’’ says the ed- 
itor of the Reformed Church Messenger. 
“That is about the best line of work I 
have seen in a long time. I wish the 
same thing could be done in every com- 
munity; from the pastor’s standpoint, as 
well as from that of the teacher and pa- 
rent, I think it next to the preaching of 
the gospel. Itis a kind of missionary 
work that should be done at any cost, and 
I wish you could get all our teachers to 
do what you are doing.’’ 

5 * 


* % x 


Rev. David Swing, the late eloquent 
clergyman of Chicago, says of good mem- 
ory work, speaking from the heart and 
meaning every word of it: ‘‘ Much as we 
may have studied the languages or the 
sciences, that which most affected us was 
the moral lessons of our McGuffey’s 
School Readers. I cannot but wish the 


teachers had made us bound the states 
less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ position’ 
and the cube root, and instead have re- 
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quired us tocommit to memory the whole 


series of the McGuffey’s Eclectic Read- | 


ers. The memory that does come up 


from those far-away pages is full of the | 


best wisdom of time or of the timeless 
land. Inthose books we were indeed led 


by a schoolmaster, from beautiful maxims | 


for children up to the best thoughts of a 
long line of sages, and poets, and natura- 
lists. 
weakness of the duel that took away a 
Hamilton; there we saw the grandeur of 
the ‘Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt ; 
there we saw the emptiness of the ambi- 


tion of Alexander; and there we heard | 


even the infidel say, ‘Socrates died likea 
philosopher, but Jesus Christ likeaGod.’’’ 
* * e * 


Rev. A. C. Whitmer writes: ‘‘I need 
hardly say that I find in 7he Journal very 
much to interest me; for I have long no- 
ticed your memory work, and I feel spec- 
ially interested in giving suitable litera- 
ture to our young people. Whata power 
our public schools, everywhere through 
the country, cou/d be in this direction! Did 
I not get my first lessons in pure English 
from Cobb’s North American Reader of 
1844, with its selections from Verplanck, 


Bancroft, Irving, Webster, Everett, Bry- | 


ant (Thanatopsis), Mrs. Hemans, and 
Wolfe (Burial of Sir John Moore)? And 
I shall ever be grateful for the providence 
which threw into my way, wnen I was 


but a lad, Park Benjamin’s ‘Brother | 


Jonathan,’ with the full text of the Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night and Rip 
Winkle. How much the taste and direc- 


tion of after-life depend upon these inci- | 


dental crumbs from the great storehouse! 


I assure you I greatly appreciate your 


efforts to give our young people a taste | 
| us that ‘‘ the child is father to the man.’’ 


of the best that literature has for them. 

May God open the eyes of many to see 

what you see. The public schools can be 

made a great power in the interest of 

pure literature in the hearts and homes of 

their pupils, even of those quite young.’’ 
* * © * 

The youngest son of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, an old high school boy of 
Lancaster, now an active railroad man, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, writes: 
nothing that gives me more pleasure and 
has been to me of more real benefit than 
the good things in prose and poetry 
stored away during school days. I wish 
only that the store were much larger than 
itis! As you say, these things are ‘ with 
us in the dark,’ and they come at call. 
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| seemed I ought to give some suggestion 
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Recently I was called on to say some- 
thing, and had to make a little speech. 
I was at the moment chatting casually 
with a friend, and was quite unprepared; 
didn’t seem to have an idea, but thought 
I ought to say something worth hearing. 
So I went at it, and talked along for a 
few minutes, when suddenly the end of 
Thanatopsis appeared in the air. Most 
of those present were men to whom it 


towards higher thought and better life. 
Leading up to that, I gave them, ‘So 


| live that when thy summons comes,’ etc. 


It fitted exactly, did them good I hope, 
and helped me out I know, for I could 


| not possibly have made such an exit my- 


self. If that had not been indelibly im- 
pressed on my memory from my school- 


| boy days, I would have been at sea this 


trip with too little ballast.’’ 
* *~ * * 

A lady friend writing from West 
Virginia says: ‘‘I cannot close without 
telling you how heartily I concur with 
you in your views on memory culture. 
Having always loved poetry, I do not 
recall when I first began to memorize it. 
It may interest you to know that our 
little boy’s favorite way of being put to 
sleep is to have his mother recite poems 
tohim. Just now, at the mature age of 
four, he inclines to the sentimental, and 
calls oftenest for ‘Maud Muller,’ but 
‘Little Orphant Annie’ is a close second. 
I enclose some verses—entitled ‘I Shall 
be Satisfied’—which I think you will 
like, and which are not so widely known 
as they deserve to be.’’ Who will esti- 
mate the influence of such training by 
such a mother? The thought determines 
the life. Wordsworth isright when hetells 


* * * % 

After the clock struck twelve, and the 
year 1897 was ended, two young men 
who were spending the holidays with us, 
and who picked up the poem, ‘‘ Thou 
Wilt Never Grow Old,’’ which we hap- 
pened then to be memorizing at leisure— 
the one in twenty-five, the other in thirty 
minutes—thought they would, before 
going to bed, learn ‘‘ The Closing Year,’’ 
a well known poem by George D. Pren- 
tice. One, who had learned it in the 
high school some years before, brought 
it back sharp and clear in fifteen minutes; 
the other had it in an hour and three- 
quarters, learning it for the first time. 
One of them, the youngest son of the 
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writer, a short time since reading Lowell’s 
** Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ was so much 
pleased with it that he committed the en- 
tire poem, some three hundred and fifty 
lines, putting thirty hours’ work upon 
it. He thinks he got full value and more 
upon the investment. The other is a 
young Russian, twenty-four years of age, 
who less than nine years ago knew not 
a word of English; but has within that 
time taken the course of our High School, 
graduating at the top; the four years 
course at Yale University, supporting 
himself in good part while a student there; 
and has recently graduated from the New 
York Law School, and is now a member 
of the New York Bar. He has known far 
better than the average American youth 
the value of the advantages for, school 
training which our country affords. 
* % * * 

Dr. J. Spangler Keiffer, of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, a clergyman of rare quality, 
who is one of the editors of the Reformed 
Church Messenger, writes: ‘‘I have 
greatly enjoyed what you say in regard 
to the important matter of having the 
children in the schools commit to mem- 
ory some of the noblest things in prose 
and poetry in our literature. I have 
often wished that this might be done. 
Fortunately for myself, I came upon this 
advice somewhere when a boy, and acted 
upon it, committing to memory, when it 
was easy to do so, many things not only 
in English but alsoin German and Latin. 
Among the first prose passages I com- 
mitted, I remember, were the principal 
part of Bacon’s essay on Studies, which I 
admired for its condensed wisdom, and 
the famous ‘Indian orator’ passage in 
one of Erskine’s orations, which im- 
pressed me by the musical rhythm of its 
style. But the most that I learned was 
poetry—Bryant’s Death of the Flowers, 
the Bells of Shandon, Tennyson’s Death 
of the Old Year and St. Agnes, Camp- 
bell’s ‘ We Mariners of England,’ Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Words- 
worth’s Daffodils and his Ode on Immor- 
tality, portions of Milton’s Hymn on the 
Nativity and Lycidas, portions of Keats’ 
St. Agnes’ Eve, ete. I know of no prac- 
tice which young persons might more 
properly and more profitably be taught 
and trained to form and follow. It is a 
habit which tends to make ‘the mind a 
mansion for all lovely forms, the soul a 
dwelling place for all sweet sounds and 
harmonies.’ ”’ 
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In a recent address State Supt. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer said: ‘‘In the right use of 
the memory we have the touchstone by 
which we can test the genuine gold of 
good teaching and distinguish it from its 
counterfeit—rote teaching. The unskilled 
teacher too often uses the verbal memory 
as a substitute for thinking; the skilful 
teacher uses it as a treasure house for the 
wisdom of the ages, and fixes in it facts, 
ideas, statements, truths and laws which 
serve as material for further thought, in- 
quiry and investigation. A few daysago 
while making a study of some of the sys- 
tems of the old world, I was surprised to 
find that in the foremost country of 
Europe, educationally, no person could 
receive the diploma of a Normal School or 
be licensed as a teacher who could not 
repeat from memory a certain number of 
poems. And it was a greater and less 
pleasant surprise to read in a newspaper 
soon after that the pupils admitted to the 
high school of a large city in one of our 
neighboring states could not repeat one 
stanza of poetry or one selection from 
standard literature—eight years in school 
and not a single masterpiece of English 
in possession! 

‘‘ That the ancients understood the use 
and abuse of the memory is evident from 
their method of teaching the law. The 
Roman school boy learned by heart the 
Twelve Tables of the Law. His teachers 
were not satisfied with a mere knowledge 
of the words; they insisted that he should 
understand the meaning of the law and 
apply it in regulating- his own conduct 
and in passing judgment upon the con- 
duct of others. Is it any wonder that the 
Roman people became the exponents of 
law and order throughout the civilized 
world, and that Roman jurisprudence 
still exerts its influence upon the legisla- 
tion of the Latin races, if not of the en- 
tire civilized world ? 

‘** But there is still another nation of 
antiquity whose youth were instructed in 
the law with the most scrupulous care. 





| The Ten Commandments of the Mosaic 


law were committed to memory. In 
chapter vi. 6-9 of Deuteronomy we read: 
‘And these words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thourisestup. Andthou 


shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
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hand, and they shall be as frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes. And thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house, and 
on thy gates.’ Verse 18 of chapter xi. 
is still more explicit: ‘Therefore shall 
ye lay up these my words in your heart 
and in your soul, and bind them for a 
sign upon your hand, that they may be 
as frontlets between your eyes.’ The 
exact words of the law were to be fixed 
in the memory and kept before the bodily 
and mental eye until they passed into the 
deeds and conduct of every-day life. 

‘*In constructing a science of pedagogy 
it is well to make a list of the things 
which should be learned by heart. In 
addition to the things referred to above, 
it is easy to find in the so-called thought- 
studies many things which should be in- 
delibly inscribed upon the tablets of the 
mind by careful drill and frequent repeti- 
tion. Among these are the formule 
which lie at the basis of the calculations 
in trigonometry, analytical geometry and 
the calculus. The student who does not 
carry these in his memory is as helpless 
in the higher mathematics as the pupil in 
arithmetic who does not know by heart 
the multiplication table.’’ 

w * x * 

Prof. Benjamin Gill, of Pennsylvania 
State College, is a most genial gentle- 
man whose memory is a treasure house 
of the best literature. To memorize 
choice things has been the habit of his 
life from childhood, and one who knows 
him well tells rare stories of his remark- 
able attainments, as for instance that he 
would think it no great thing to be able 
to give in his delightful fashion, Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam’’ without the 
book, a poem of nearly three thousand 
lines. No man knows better than he the 
mellowing and refining influence of such 
acquaintance with the masters. For 
students of sensibility to be under such 
an instructor as Prof. Gill is a high privi- 
lege. We take one or two paragraphs 
from a recent letter received from him: 

‘‘It is a priceless privilege to be a 
teacher. You have been too long in the 
work to have me tell you that. But you 
know the moral uses of the profession 
and the opportunities which it affords. 
I have enjoyed your Memory Number, 
having done much of that work all my 
life. I have thousands of fine things in 
one place and another, so that in case I 
ever wished to make ‘an anthology’ I 
could readily do so. 
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‘* My father and mother were simple- 
minded laboring people. They lived in 
England, and were nurtured in the Es- 
tablished Church. We learned by the 
fireside many lovely hymns and songs 
and poems. These we had to recite 
sometimes to friends who might drop in 
of an evening or on Sundays, ‘The Pet 
Lamb,’ ‘The Daffodils,’ ‘ Pity the Sor- 
rows of a Poor Old Man,’ ‘ The Cuckoo,’ 
by Logan, ‘The Spacious Firmament,’ 
‘When All Thy Mercies,’—but then 
there isnoend. How many consolations, 
as I look back, I have had in these 
things! And not a little in your own 
excellent books. As early as 1878 or ’80 
my family began to use the Franklin 
Square Song Collection. Many precious 
hymns and songs in them have bound 
and still bind us,’’ 

* & * 

It is men that are the best wealth of a 
community or of anera. There is now 
and then, a man whom to bring into a 
town, as an intellectual and spiritual force 
among its people, is worth more than to 
secure an industrial plant with paid-up 
capital of a million, and large cash returns 
insured to the shareholder. And this is 
especially true if his work is to be done 
for and among its boys and girls, in the 
supervision of their school life. Where 
men like this live and labor the commun- 
ity is always to be congratulated. Such 
a man we have long regarded Supt. 
Mackey, of Reading. A recent letter 
from this gentleman gives his views on 
the subject of good memory work. Of 
the best timber in the woods, and for five 
years under the shaping hand and in- 
spiring influence of Dr. Higbee, during 
his preparatory and collegiate course at 
Mercersburg, we do not see how he could 
think differently. He writes as follows: 

‘‘T am in hearty sympathy with you in 
the work you are doing. I believe that 
there is an urgent demand for more of 
that kind of work in our schools. It 
makes for the right kind of heart-culture. 
I remember how, in my own school days 
in a country school, I used to listen to the 
big boys reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and declaiming the speeches of 
Patrick Henry, Otis, Adams, Burke, and 
Webster. I understood but little of them 
then, but I still remember how they 
thrilled me nevertheless, how my soul 
dilated, and how I was lifted to higher 
levels. There was something in the selec- 
tions in the old readers, Osgood’s Fourth 
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and Fifth, that, even though they were 
beyond our comprehension, filled us with 
zeal to do right, made us hate meanness 
and cowardice, and gave us visions into 
the deeps of things and longings for 
higher ideals. I remember how those 
selections followed us to the playground 
and influenced conduct and conversation, 
and especially how they gave tone and 
color to our thoughts in our leisure and 
solitary hours. Boys may be neither 
poets nor philosophers, but their souls 
are sensitive to the great heart-throbs of 
nature and humanity. Those selections, 
whether prose or verse, re-enforced, if they 
did not define or express, the vague but 
none the less strong sentiment that arose 
in our hearts as the truth, beauty and 
goodness in the world without and the 
world within were being revealed to us 
and were quickening us to life. 

‘* * Heaven is for those who think of it.’ 
The memorizing of such selections is 
worthy of a permanent place in our school 
programme, not only for its admirable dis- 
cipline for the memory, but for its effect 
upon character, and the intrinsic value to 
the soul of such possession. Our thoughts 
make us what we are. Noble thoughts 
must make noble lives. These treasures 
of the memory become dominating prin- 
ciples in life, and can be made to banish 
the baser element and give permanent 
sovereignty to the good within us. I 
believe that the memorizing of such se- 
lections is an excellent ground for literary 
taste, a preparation for the keenest appre- 
ciation of literary ideals. In the prose 
and poetry of those old reader selections 
there was a rhythm, a cadence, a melody, 
to which in time our souls became at- 
tuned, and which thus became part of our 
life’s inner harmony, set the rate or fash- 
ion of the rhythmic pulsations of our be- 
ing, so to speak, and thus shaped the 
background or peculiar mental concept or 
ideal by which we judge the swing or eu- 
phony ofevery sentence, and of every para- 
graph, to say whether or not it ‘sounds 
well.’ Those selections gave us our first 
data in language, enabling us to perceive 
the real significance of new masterpieces, 
gave us the elements of or fragments for 
the kaleidoscope, which when touched by 
associated memories or by new phases of 
truth, sparkle and glowand come together 
into mosaics of wondrous beauty. 

**T found that I gained far more thought 
and clearer understanding in reading the 
Gospel in Greek than in English. It 
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seemed for a time that this vvas due en- 
tirely to thought which appeared in the 
structure of the language not always 
translated in the English version. But 
as I reflected, I found that much of the 
richest thought came not from special 
significance of mood and tense of the 
Greek verb, arrangement of words, or 
position and kind of particles, or from 
any other element of structure in the or- 
iginal; but from the context, incident 
and illustration, the depth, the breadth, 
the importance of signification rushing 
into consciousness as I slowly worked out 
the meaning of word and phrase with 
grammar and lexicon. ‘The same is true 
as a result of the time and care and effort 
required in committing prose and poetry 
to memory.”’ 
i * * % 

We have had a recent letter from Prof. 
W. W. Davis, of Sterling, Illinois, a man 
of affairs, a classical scholar who is at 
home in the wide field of literature, and 
thoroughly in sympathy with this effort of 
earnest and devoted teachers to do the 
best work possible for their pupils, in 
which he says: 

‘In the Life of Philip Schaff, recently 
published by Scribners, page 26, I have 
just come upon the following: ‘He early 
stored his memory with the treasures of 
poetry, in the language in which it was 
written, from Homer, Virgil and Dante to 
Goethe, Schiller, and other German poets. 
It was his custom to lay great stress upon 
committing to memory the best pieces in 
youth, as one of the-most valuable ele- 
ments of an education.’ As Dr. Schaff 
was a very fluent writer and speaker, as 
well as a scholar and theologian of un- 
usual attainments, this fact has great 
force in regard to the practice of commit- 
ting to memory. 

‘* This isa favorite topic with me, and I 
send you some facts which you may care 
to use if you do not already have them. 
Sir Walter Scott had the minstrelsy of 
the Scottish border at his tongue’s end. 
Dean Farrar, in a visit to this country 
some years ago, made an address that 
fairly sparkled with poetical and his- 
torical quotations. It is said that Leib- 
nitz knew Virgil by heart; Euler, the 
mathematician, and Schliemann, the ex- 
plorer, could repeat most of Homer from 
memory. Spurgeon and Ruskin could 
repeat large portions of the Bible, from 
early study of the sacred book at their 
mother’s knee. Daniel S. Dickinson, so 
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long a representative in Congress from 
New York, was sometimes called ‘ Scrip- 
ture Dan,’ from the frequency with 
which he embellished his speeches with 
Bible quotations. David Paul Brown, 
the famous criminal lawyer of Philadel- 
phia, recited in his pleas long passages 
from Shakespeare with dramatic effect. 
John Bright, styled by Justin McCarthy 
the most eloquent speaker in the House 
of Commons, regularly read some choice 
poem before going to bed. Whittier was 
one of his favorite authors. Macaulay, 
whose omnivorous memory embraced 
everything, read and re-read Thucydides 
till the old Greek historian was a part of 
his intellectual life. Once while crossing 
the Irish sea, to beguile the time, he 
repeated several books of Paradise Lost. 
To test his power of acquisition, he com- 
mitted the Trial Scene in the Merchant 
of Venice in two hours. 

‘*In the life of Rev. Charles Wesley, 
author of ‘Jesus Lover of My Soul,’ and 
the hymn-writer of Methodism, I find 
this significent paragraph: ‘Classical 
and Biblical literature he cultivated to 
the end of life. His exact and critical 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures is 
strikingly manifest in hishymns. Among 
the Romans, Horace and Virgil were his 
favorite authors. Large portions of the 
Aineid he had committed to memory, 
and occasionally repeated them, with 
unrivaled taste and spirit, for the grati- 
fication of his friends. Sometimes he 
did the same in self-defence. When 
Indevine, the drunken captain with 
whom he sailed from Charleston, poured 
forth invective against him, he defended 
himself by repeating Virgil in Latin.’ 

‘*Hammer away at it: you are right; 
and I, for one, stand ready to back you 
against all comers. Next week I am to 
speak at a Teachers’ Institute, and I in- 
tend to emphasize this feature of school 
work. It is neglected very much almost 
everywhere. From a boy, I have been in 
the habit of committing choice passages 
of prose and poetry in my reading. So 
that to-day my memory is stored with 
gems that afford me untold gratification; 
and I am glad that this practice is finding 
so much favor in some of your Pennsyl- 
vania schools. It is the most valuable 
feature of the daily or weekly pro- 
gramme. Most of what they learn in 
many studies, children forget. Who at 
forty can do an example in cube root, 
name the capital of Madagascar, or give 
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the bones of the head? But not a few of 
the verses of childhood linger to old age, 
solacing many a leisure hour, and filling 
the mind with the sweetest and noblest 
thoughts of the best men and women of 
the centuries. ‘A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.’’’ 

x x x * 

Prof. W. F. Zeigler, of Ashbourne, Pa., 
principal of the High School of Chelten- 
ham district, Montgomery county, says: 
‘*T am pleased with the memory work as 
given in 7he Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Our schools need more work of that kind, 
and I hope you will keep on publishing 
the same from month tomonth. We are 
doing similar work in our high school 
with excellent results—and with pleasure 
as well as profit. 

‘* There is one characteristic of the mind 
which we need especially to cultivate, and 
that is an ofenness for the good things of 
the past. The power to see into the 
hearts and minds of the good and great 
who have lived before us is ours, to use 
and to enjoy, and the field for its exercise 
lies about us. We may feel with them 
and for them, entering into their experi- 
ences with intelligence and sympathy. 
They have left for us thoughts that are 
immortal, which, if we think them as they 
thought them, will in great measure 
shape our lives to nobler and higher 
ideals. If we open our minds and hearts 
to the good and beautiful around us, to 
see with their eyes as well as our own, 
we need not search for ‘acres of dia- 
monds’ elsewhere. 

‘Memory is, upon the whole, a fair 
index of character. We all need and we 
need to /ee/ the need of some power within 
us which shall attract us to purity of 
thought and repel us from what is coarse 
and impure. We need to realize that the 
ultimate source of all conduct is character, 
and that no life can be really purer or 
more elevated than the mind and heart 
which furnish it with motives. 

‘*Much may be done to stimulate this 
by means of the good memory work now 
running in 7he School Journal from month 
to month. The boy or girl who commits 
to memory these selections, cannot help 
but feel a sense of beauty, a refinement of 
the imagination, which will produce de- 
lightful pictures for the memory to dwell 
upon, and which will open up sources of 
pleasure higher than those of mere physi- 
cal sensation. Each thought of the mind 
tends to repeat itself and to form at length 
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a habit that is involuntary and perhaps 
even ineradicable. The thoughts we are 
putting into the minds of our pupils are 
surely shaping themselves and becoming 
habitual, and the direction which these 
thoughts now take will, in all probabil- 
ity, be the same which they will follow 
in after-life. 

“During the past four months the 
writer has given special attention to this 
work. The following selections have 
been committed by theschools: Whittier’s 
Barefoot Boy, Bryant's Thanatopsis, 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, the Twenty- 
Third Psalm, the Burial of Moses, the 
Blue and the Gray, Once to Every Man 
and Nation, Patriotism, and Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud? 
There is no one thing in our high school 
which we believe will do so much lasting 
good for our pupils as this memory work. 
Many commit these selections with ease 
and in a very short time; others require 
hours and much effort. It is noticed, 
however, with few or no exceptions, that 
the time required by each individual is 
growing shorter. They are learning to 
concentrate their powers upon a given 
subject for a given time with telling 
effect. This is an important lesson in 
itself. This memory work is ingrafted, 
too, in our opening exercises, when the 


principal calls on any pupil for any selec- | 


tion, in whole or in part, which has been 
committed, thus constantly reviewing the 
same. It is a profitable pleasure to both 
pupil and teacher to be able to repeat 
these beautiful things in literature. Since 
we have been doing this work, we have 
better conduct, a greater respect for what 
is right; in short, a greater appreciation 
of the beautiful, the true, and the good. 
Let us, as teachers, cultivate in the young 
this internal sense and appreciation of 
beauty, whether in nature or in art, in life 
or in character, for we are planting seeds 
which may grow and develop into a rich- 
ness of flower and a fullness of fruitage of 
which we little dream.’’ 
* *& a * 

In a suggestive article by Mrs. J. M. 
Dewberry, on ‘‘ Memory an Art Gallery,”’ 
urging the importance of teaching beau- 
tiful things, especially in poetry, to the 
boys and girls everywhere in the schools, 
she presents this thought pleasantly as 
follows: The memory is a great factor in 
our education. The importance of adorn- 
ing its walls with pictures that will induce 
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bright, strong, wholesome thought and 
sentiment is most evident. Many parents 
and teachers are careful that none but 
beautiful pictures shall adorn the walls 
of their homes and school rooms, but they 
lose sight of the fact that what the child 
hears often makes its picture in the mem- 
ory. Note ‘ Nellin her Garden,’ saying, 

Fly away, birdie, fly to the sky, 

Singing and singing a merry good-bye; 
Tell all little birdies now flying above 
That Nell in the garden sends them her love. 

‘* She is giving the sweet little bird his 
freedom, having found him wounded one 
day, and kept him till he is strong enough 
to be on the wing again. She bids him 
tell the other little birdies when they get 
hurt that they must come to her. This 
little picture was hung for us by a teacher 
years ago—we found it in a reading les- 
son in some primary reader. The teacher 
had us commit the poem to memory, 
knowing that it was a bright sweet pic- 
ture to which we could always enjoy 
referring. If the boys and girls are 
trained to study word pictures, they not 
only acquire mental concepts, but they 
are also acquiring thought, style of ex- 
pression and power of discernment. Give 
children glimpses of this art-wealth of 
form and color which gifted and good 
men and women of all ages have painted 
and carved for us upon the glowing pages 
of the world’s best literature. Give them 
more than glimpses of these good things 
—let them be committed to memory and 
repeated for the music of their rhythm 
and their pleasant and wholesome sug- 
gestion. They will not understand them 
fully, but there will be enough in them 
to attract and fix their attention. Hang 
these beautiful things in the halls of their 
memory, and in after-years they will 
value them above rubies, as experience 
of life and its lessons has opened up to 
them treasures of thought and feeling. 
Longfellow’s Bridge, the Day is Done, 
the Reaper and the Flowers, Footsteps of 
Angels, and many another favorite poem, 
present pictures that children will admire, 
though they may not be able to tell you 
why. Perhaps for some it is the sweet 
cadence of the lines that first attracts and 
causes them to be remembered. But later 
they become pictures in the halls of mem- 
ory, before which these children may 
stand with hearts responding to every 
shade of thought and feeling, glowing 
with tender sympathy which ‘comes like 
the benediction that follows after prayer.’ 
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‘* Bring to the children pictures from 
the masters of all ages, give them pictures 
that breathe of reverence to their Maker, 
of sacrifice, of unselfishness, of patriotism, 
of bravery, of courage, of deep and ten- 
der love, of sunshine, and of glad, buoy- 
ant, happy life. Through such studies 
they will grow into a truer conception of 
life and of their relations to God and their 
fellow-men—and this is the sole end of all 
education that is worthy the name.”’ 
* * * * 

In the editorial department of a recent 
number of the Mew England Journal of 
Education, we find an article on ‘‘ Memor- 
izing,’’ from the pen of Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, a gentleman who has visited more 
schools and addressed more teachers than 
perhaps any other man in the United 
States. Wedonot know who writes him, 
urging ‘‘the pure gold of good memory 
work,’’ but the suggestion brings out 
some thoughts and facts that wiil be help- 
ful to the earnest teacher. He says: ‘“‘A 
much-appreciated friend writes us, ‘One 
time is as fitting as another for an essen- 
tial thing in the educational work, and 
whenever you have room for a strong 
word for pure gold, put in something on 
good memory work.’ 

‘* The time was when memorizing was 
so misdirected that it was antagonized. 
Because it was wrongly done it was said 
to be over-done, hence neglect became a 
supposed virtue until it has become a 
positive vice. No crowding of the pro- 
gramme with things new or old can bea 
valid excuse for omitting to store the 
mind with choice bits of truth and rare 
selections from literature. Processes are 
easily forgotten, facts learned in 1898 may 
be out of date in 1900, but truths memor- 
ized to-day are never untruths, and selec- 
tions from the masterpieces never need 
be changed to meet the times. Well done 
memorizing is a relaxation and recreation 
for the school, as much as music or gym- 
nastics. Memorizing should not be a 
task assigned for punishment, nor a bur- 
den for home study, but a relief exercise, 
much after the plan of singing and physi- 
cal culture. 

‘*It is now fourteen years since I was 
visiting a school in one of the outside 
villages of Utah, a school taught by an 

fastern girl. There were nearly 100 
pupils. At the stroke of the desk bell at 
opening one child recited some devotional 
verses, and the whole school repeated 
them in concert. Then one child recited 
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‘the new verse for the week,’ and all re- 
peated. As they took their books for 
study they all recited the verse upon dili- 
gence in business. At the calling of the 
recitation they recited the verse upon 
striving lawfully. At recess I was talk- 
ing with the teacher and her assistant 
indoors, when some disturbance without 
caught the teacher’s ear, and stepping to 
the open window, she said, ‘Who has a 
good verse for such an hour?’ and as 
with one voice came the reply: ‘ He that 
ruleth his own spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city,’ and quiet reigned at once. 
I asked the teacher how she could find the 
time to have so much memorizing, for I 
had discovered that the pupils knew 
many whole poems and no end of ‘ char- 
acter truths.’ ‘Why,’ she replied, ‘I 
take only the time I used to spend in 
scolding in the East. I have not scolded 
once in two years. When anything goes 
wrong, I think of some verse or motto or 
selection that is worth memorizing. It is 
often appropriate, but if not that makes 
no difference, and I say, ‘ Now is a good 
time for some memory work,’ and we all 
work at it till I feel better and they are 
diverted. 

‘Some years ago a private school in 
Connecticut attained almost a national 
reputation by devoting a little time once 
a week to memorizing the best literature, 
reviewing occasionally all that had been 
memorized, so that every graduate of that 
seminary had at command for life vast 
resources of choice literature. 

‘*Memorizing was brought into disre- 
pute because time that should have been 
given to the permanent possession of the 
masters was wasted on memorizing defi- 
nitions and explanations in arithmetic and 
grammar, and the endless text of geog- 
raphy and history. To this day there 
are pupils who can say that arithmetic is 
the science of numbers and the art of 
computing, who do not know one selec- 
tion from any masterpiece. So far as is 
known to us, J. P. McCaskey of the Lan- 
caster (Pa.) high school has the banner 
school of the country in the equipment of 
good literature which it gives its students. 
There is something so unusual as to be 
phenomenal in the amount of choice 
literature of which these young people of 
Lancaster come into permanent possession, 
and this without neglecting any other 
department of their work. The beauty 
and power of such memorizing lies not 
alone in the thought with which the mind 
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is equipped, but largely in the rhythm 
through which the mind comes to move. 
The great universities now require stu- 
dents to memorize and recite a vast 
amount of Chaucer in the English of his 
time, that they may have the rhythm in 
all its power and beauty. In the same 
way they learn Italian masterpieces in- 
definitely. If thisrhythm of the masters 
is worthy the time required fora young 
man or woman of twenty to learn it, how 
much more is it worth while for the pupils 
in the elementary schools and for the stu- 
dents in the secondary schools to have the 
mind move in harmony with the rhythm 
of the masters!”’ 

The work of memorizing is made more 
easy if we put method into it. This is 
possible in ways that suggest themselves 
to almost any student. We find that key 
words or phrases numbered in orderly 
succession are of great use in locating 
verses, sentences and paragraphs. Brief 
and striking, they can be so fixed that 
verses or paragraphs may be learned 
either in order or out of order, until the 
entire selection is committed to memory 
and can be recited without reference to 
such aids. Backwards and forwards, ten, 
twenty, thirty times or more, until the 
‘*mind track’’ is made, and the key- 
words run one after another without 
thought, associated of themselves, and 
the nails are driven. Then commit what 
goes with them in thought and language. 
Get it RIGHT! If the thing is to be done, 
tolerate no slip-shod uncertainty either in 
yourself or others. Get some nails well- 
driven, hang on each what belongs there 
—and review at regular periods and at 
unexpected moments ad injinttum. Itmay 
be that you will thus fix a good thing for 
years, for life, for eternity. If this best 
thing in the work of the school is well 
done, accurately done, everything else 
seems to feel its good impulse, whether 
in conduct or studies, and so the life of the 
school is improved. 

An officer returned from Porto Rico, 
said a few days since: ‘‘I found in my 
company a bright young fellow who was 
fond of repeating ‘ Marco Bozzaris,’ and 
other good things. He attracted my at- 
tention so that I became much interested 
in him. I learned on inquiry that he 
had been one of the high school boys of 
Lancaster, and while there had picked 
up these things which gave him so much 
satisfaction.’’ 

It is the wish of many readers that 
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these Good Memory Work articles shall 
be continued. We think they may be 
helpful to those interested, and that the 
number of such teachers cannot fail to be 
increased. Some things, both in prose and 
poetry, will be repeated, as they should 
be, from year to year, but the space will 
always be well filled, and good will result. 
To make the presentation of the subject 
in the new volume more varied and inter- 
esting, we bring together into an intro- 


articles which have already appeared in 
Zhe Journal. ‘‘ Things new and old’’ is an 
old order well approved. The various 
dates named with the selections here given 
show when they were learned and written 
from memory. The selections are always 
subject to call for declamation days, fre- 
quent concert and other recitations mak- 
ing them familiar as ‘‘ twice-told tales.’ 


FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 


May 28, ITS57 


It was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud,! 
A child in his cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’’ 


+‘ Come, wander with me,”’ she said, 
‘*Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe, 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches? of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


And the mother at home says “‘ Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing late and dark 
And my boy does not return!’ 


Hl. W. Longfellow. 


T pa’-e deh-vié, his home in Switzerland, from which 


the large granite boulder was brought which stands, 
with brief inscription, at his grave in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Boston 

2 Réngz da Vash, simple melodies of the mountaineers 
of Switzerland, sometimes sung, but usually played ona 
long trumpet, known as the Alpine horn. 
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ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation—or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated—can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of ‘that 
field as the final resting- place of those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should dothis. But, ina 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 

s; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this nation shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the peopie, shall not perish from the 
earth.—A braham Lincoln. Sept. 20. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


Abou Ben Adhem—(may his tribe increase !)— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘“What writest thou ?’’ The vision raised its 

head, 
And, with a voice made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘‘ The names of those who love the 
Lord.’’ 


‘And is mine one ?’’ said Abou. ‘‘ Nay,notso,”’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘‘ I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’’ 


The angel wrote,and vanished. Thenext night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had 

blest, 
And lo, Ben Adhem's name led all the rest ! 
Leigh Hunt. 
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NINETIETH PSALM 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth ard the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting thou 
art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction 
and sayest, Return, ye children of men. 
For a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday when itis past, and asa 
watch in the night. Thou carriest them 
away as with a flood; they are as a sleep. 
In the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. In the morning it flour- 
isheth, and groweth up; in the evening it 
is cut down and withereth. For we are 
consumed by thine anger, and by thy 
wrath are we troubled. Thou hast set our 
iniquities before thee, our secret sins 
in the light of thy countenance. For all 
our days are passed away in thy wrath. 
We spend our years as a tale that is told. 
The days of our years are threescore 
years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is 
their strength labor and sorrow; for it is 
soon cut off, and we fly away. Who 
knoweth the power of thine anger ? even 
according to thy fear so isthy wrath. So 
teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our ary unto wisdom. 

Return, O Lord, howleng? And let 
it repent thee concerning thy servants. O 
satisfy us early with thy mercy; that we 
may rejoice and be glad in it all our days. 
Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us and the 
years wherein we have seen evil. Let 
thy work: appear unto thy servants, and 
thy glory unto their children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us: And establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work 
of our hands establish thou it. Sepz. 27. 


SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS. 
There came a youth upon the earth, 
Some thousand ye irs ago. 
Whose sle nder hands were nothing worth, 


Whether to plough, or reap, or sow. 


Upon an empty tortoise shell 
He stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men's bosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with dew. 


Then King Admetus, one who had 
Pure taste by right divine, 

Decreed his singing not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine: 

And so, well pleased with being soothed 
Into a sweet half-sleep, 
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Three times his kingly beard he smoothed, 
And made him viceroy o’er his sheep. 
His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 
That what in others’ mouths was rough, 
In his seemed musical and low. 
Men called him but a shiftless youth, 
In whom no good they saw ; 
And yet, unwittingly, in truth, 
They made his careless words their law. 
They knew not how he learned at all, 
For idly, hour by hour, 
He sat and watched the dead leaves fall, 
Or mused upon a common flower. 


It seemed the loveliness of things 
Did teach him all their use. 
For, in mere weeds, and stones, and springs, 
He found a healing power profuse. 
Men granted that his speech was wise, 
But when a glance they caught 
Of his slim grace and woman’s eyes, 
They laugh’d, and called him good-for-naught. 
Yet after he was dead and gone, 
And e’en his memory dim, 
Earth seemed more sweet to live upon, 
More full of love, because of him. 


And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 
Till after poets only knew 
Their first-born brother as a god. 


WHEN WE PLANT A TREE. 


When we plant a tree, we are doing 
what we can to make our planet a more 
wholesome and happier dwelling place 
for those who come after us, if not for our- 
selves. As you drop the seed, as you 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly 
knows what your right hand is doing. 
But nature knows, and in time the power 
that sees and works in secret will reward 
you openly. You have been warned 
against hiding your talent in a napkin; but 
if your talent takes the form of a maple 
key or an acorn, and your napkin is a 
shred of the apron that covers ‘‘ the lap 
of the earth,’’ you may hide it there 
unblamed; and when you render in your 
account, you will find that your deposit 
has been drawing compound interest all 
the time. I have written many verses, 
but the best poems I have produced are 
the trees I planted on the hillside which 
overlooks the broad meadows scalloped 
and rounded at their edges by loops of 
the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds 
rhymes for them in the recurring meas- 
ures of the seasons. Winter strips them 


of their ornaments and gives them, as it 
were, in prose translation, and summer re- 
clothes them in all the splendid phrases of 
their leafy language.—/Ho/mes. 


Oct. 4. 
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BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 
We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. ~ 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him, 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranyer would tread o’er 
his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 
Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him, 
But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved nota line, and we raised not a stone— 
3ut we left him alone in his glory, 


Charles Wolfe. 
PAUL’S TRIBUTE TO CHARITY. 


Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up; doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, tiey shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
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shall vanish away. For we knowin part, 
and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake asa child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away 
childish things. For now wesee through 
a glass darkly; but then face to face; 
now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known. And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity. 
—r Corinthians, xiit. Oct. II. 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 
Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into che river lane; 
One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow bars again. 


Under the willows, and over the hill, 

He patiently followed their sober pace; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 

And something shadowed his sunny face. 
Only a boy! and his father said 

He never could let his youngest go: 
Two already were lying dead, 

Under the feet of the trampling foe. 
But after the evening work was done, 

And the frogs were ioud in the meadow-swamp 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun, 

And stealthily followed the footpath damp. 


Across the clover and through the wheat, 
With resolute heart and purpose grim, 
Though cold was the dew on his hurrying feet, 
And the blind bats flitting startled him. 


Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple-bloom; 
And now, when the cows came back at night, 

The feeble father drove them home. 
For news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Would never lean on a son’s again. 


The summer day grew cool and late; 
He went for the cows when the work was done, 
But down the lane as he opened the gate, 
He saw them coming, one by one: 
Brindle, Ebony, Speckle and Bess, 
Shaking their horns inthe evening wind; 
Cropping the buttercups out of the grass, — 
But who was it following close behind ? 
Loosely swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue; 
And worn and pale, from the crisping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 
And yield their dead into life again: 

And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane. 

The great tears sprung to their meeting eyes; 
For the heart must speak when the lips are 

And under the silent evening skies [dumb: 
Together they followed the cattle home, 

Kate P. ( Sg ood, 





FOUR OUTLINES. 


came to know that the same 
not walked there twice. 

| came to a door and knocked. 
was death, they barred the 





came to another door and 


the door and welcomed him. 
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A mouse saw his shadow on the wall. 
Said he: ‘‘ I am larger than an elephant. 
I will go forth and conquer the world.”’ 
At that moment he espied a cat. 
next he had slipped through a hole in the 
wall. . . . Every day from the time he 
was a boy, @ Man walked alone in a 
quiet place and thought, and he doubted 
not it was the same man who had walked 
there for so many years, but at length he 


In the 


man had 
Death 
Seeing it 
door, but 


Death broke down the bars and entered, 
taking away whom he would. 


Death 
knocked. 


Seeing it was Death, they opened wide 


At this 


Death turned his back and went, saying, 
‘* Who desires me, I desire not.’’.... 
Two men plowed in a field. One 


plowed straight, keeping his eyes on the 


ground, 
ered great stores of corn. 
his son inherited much land. 


No weeds grew, and he gath- 
When he died, 


He lived 


in comfort and plowed in his father’s field. 
The other’s furrows were not straight. 


At times he stopped to listen to the lark, 


and their times of flowering. 


or to admire a flower that grew upona 
weed. He knew the names of the plants 


He knew 


the names of the stars also, the constel- 
lations, and their times and seasons. He 
died owning little of goods or lands. His 
son inherited his father’s poverty. Theson 
inherited also his father’s love of nature. 


| He became a great artist, whose name and 


j _ > - —_—_ 


fame spread over two continents. 


Oct. z&. 


IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 





A FTER teaching several years in a 


-~ 
growing nervous and irritable. 


large graded school, I found myself 


I needed 


rest, but not idleness; so, when I was 
offered a rural school in an intelligent 


community, I promptly accepted the 


position. 


I have always believed that a 


country school, with various grades and 
but one teacher, presents many great ad- 


vantages. Several years of 


my early 


teaching were devoted to work of this 
character, and I have desired for some 
time to study closely the possibilities of 


such a school. 
portunity for doing. 


This I now have the op- 


! My school is in south-eastern Pennsyl- 
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vania, near a borough in which there is 
a good high school. The length of the 
term is nine and one-half months. The 
towuship is blessed (?) with a course of 
study, adopted several years ago by the 
School Board. Pupils completing this 
course, which covers about nine years, 
are examined by the County Superin- 
tendent and awarded diplomas. The 
teacher who preceded me had the school 
for several years, was very popular in the 
district, and is considered an excellent 
teacher. 

I reached my new field of labor on 
Friday evening. The next morning I 
visited the school house, and found every- 
thing about the building and grounds in 
geod order. The books had been left in 
the desks of the individual pupils, so I 
did not have to get them out of the closet 
ready for distribution. I noted that the 
enterprising agent had been around. As 
evidence of this, I found a box contain- 
ing an expensive tellurian, Yaggy’s Geo- 
graphical Studies, and a set of physiolog- 
ical charts. I investigated the maps, 
and found three large ones of Pennsylva- 
nia (two of which I consigned to the 
closet), and a map of the United States, 
but no map of the hemispheres, which I 
much regretted. On a table at the end 
of the long platform was a Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary and a case con- 
taining the school library of about fiity 
volumes, consisting mainly of books pub- 
lished by various houses for supplemen- 
tary reading. The walls were adorned 
with pictures quite tastefully arranged, 
and the room as a whole presented an at- 
tractive appearance. 

At my boarding place lives one of my 
pupils, Sydney Temple, a boy of four- 
teen, whom I have known since his baby- 
hood. Three others—bright-looking lit- 
tle girls—introduced themselves to me at 
a woods meeting a few weeks before 
school opened. On Saturday afternoon 
I attended a meeting of the neighbor- 
hood W. C. T. U., where I met the 
mothers of some of my pupils. At 
church and Sabbath-school on Sunday I 
still further enlarged my acquaintance 
with parents and children. I also went 
over the roll-book, and got Sydney to 
give me a few items concerning the fam- 
ilies of my prospective pupils. On Mon- 
day morning nineteen pupils assembled, 
ranging in age from six to fifteen years. 
Some of them seemed a little shy, but 
most responded pleasantly to my words 





of greeting. One mother, a German who 
could speak very little English, brought 
two children who had never been in 
school before, aged six and seven years. 
When I rang the bell the pupils took 
their seats quietly, and I read a short 
passage from the Bible. Then I told 
them that I had once seen a lot of teach- 
ers at an institute try how quickly they 
could learn a poem by heart, and that I 
wished to see if they could not do better 
than those teachers had done. Some of 
them caught the lines very quickly, and 
by the end of twenty minutes there were 
several able to join me in repeating the 
following hymn written by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. I did not weaken it by any 
words of comment, but left it to take 
root, intending to teach it thoroughly to 
the little folks later on: 


From the sunny morning 

To the starry night, 
Every look and motion 

Meets our Father’s sight. 
From our earliest breathing 

To our latest year, 
Every sound we utter 

Meets our Father’s ear. 
Through our earthly journey, 

Wheresoe’er we go, 
Every thought and feeling 

Doth our Father know. 


Let us then be careful 
That our looks shall be 
Brave and kind and cheerful 
For our Lord to see. 


Let us guard each accent 
With a holy fear, 
Fit our every saying 
For our Lord to hear. 
Let no thought within us, 
Hidden or confessed, 
Ever bring a sorrow 
To our dear Lord’s breast. 
Help us, O, our Father, 
Hear our earnest plea; 
Teach thy little children 
How to live for Thee. 

I told the children that I would make 
no rules at present; that I knew Miss 
Rolfe was a very good teacher, and that 
I wished them to behave just as they 
would if she were there instead of me. 
Then I assigned spelling lessons, and we 
began our year’s work. 

I found two little girls under seven 
years of age who had been in school a 
month or two before the summer vaca- 
tion. They said they were in the primer, 
but upon testing them I found they did 
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not know any words at sight, so I placed 
them in the same class (perhaps I ought 
to say group) as the little German chil- 
dren, and proceeded to begin an experi- 
ment in the phonic method of teaching 
reading. When I taught primary read- 
ing before, I used a combination of the 
word and alphabet methods. My chil- 
dren are not brilliant; phonics is not my 
hobby (where one teacher teaches all 
branches hobbies are dangerous), and I 
shall give them only their fair share of 
time; so I do not expect them to achieve 
any such marvelous results as I have 
seen exhibited by Miss Fundenberg and 
Mrs. Pollard. I trust, however, that by 
the time they reach the third reader, they 
will not be perfectly helpless before a 
new word like g/ens. 

I began with the word man (on the 
blackboard, script letters, vertical writ- 
ing), and the sounds of which it is com- 
posed, following this with az and am, the 
children using these words in sentences 
of their own. I did not show them a 
picture of a man to arouse their interest; 
I took it for granted that they all knew 
a man when they saw one. The sound 
of ¢ gave us the new words a/ and maz, c 
introduced our dear friend the ca/, and r 
the vat after which she va”, while / made 
our cata fatone. Then I taught them 
by sight the words fas and see. Our 
reading lesson at the beginning of the 
second week was as follows: 

a fat man has a fan 
a cat can see a rat 
a cat ran at a rat 
a cat has a fat rat 


When my little German children had 
read the last line, and I asked them to 
tell it to me, they would persist in saying, 
‘* A cat has got a fat rat.’’ 

Now I know that this is not classical 
English, but these children get pure lit- 
erature once a day in another form; twice 
a day they are learning to read by the 
phonic method, and if it succeeds as I 
anticipate, they will be ready for a first 
year classic before the year is out. It is 
now the end of the first month, and they 
have added the sounds of A, s, e long, 4, 
0, ad, g, u and 7, have used several words 
of four letters, and have learned their 
own names by sight. 

Watching these little folks learning to 
write has been an interesting psychologi- 
cal study to me. I have discovered that 


their hands naturally make curves from 
left to right, while our letters all require 
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the curves to be made from right to left. 
One of the little girls, whose parents are 
educated, and who probably has played 
with a pencil at home, could write man 
quite legibly; the other three could not 
make anything that bore the slightest re- 
semblance to the letter 2, and when I 
gave them the first part of it only, they 
made that upside down. At the end of 
the month they can make all the letters 
they have had, except /, so that they are 
recognizable. 

The beginners have had more than 
their share of this article, and now I will 
return to the other pupils. I found no 
occasion for discipline during the first 
day. The pupils came to me whenever 
they felt like it to ask questions about 
their lessons, and some of them studied 
and talked in an audible undertone. The 
one whose voice I heard most frequently 
was Arthur Henderson, a bright boy of 
fourteen, who is Sydney’s especial friend 
and seatmate. 

The next morning I told the pupils 
that I did not wish them to interrupt 
me in any way while I was hearing a 
class, but that they might raise their 
hands between recitations to ask neces- 
sary questions. I also dwelt upon the 
importance of having a quiet school, and 
tried to impress upon them the duty of 
self-control. There was quite an im- 
provement in the general order. Arthur 
forgot himself several times and talked 
aloud. Icalled him to me twice at re- 
cess, the first time for kindly caution, the 
next for serious reproof; after that I 
lowered his conduct mark persistently 
until he broke himself of the habit. 

The School Board has adopted a sys- 
tem of monthly report cards, on which 
the lessons and conduct are to be marked 
by the per cent. method. Having tried 
both ways, I find that it is much easier, 
and just as ethical, to mark pupils roo, 
80, 60, 40, 20, as it is to mark them Ex- 
cellent, Good, Fair, Unsatisfactory, Poor. 
I have also found by experience that 
where a careful record is kept of the con- 
duct, there is very little need for punish- 
ment; but if the matter were left to my 
choice, I should keep the record in a dif- 
ferent way. 

By the beginning of the second week I 
had twenty-five pupils, coming from six- 
teen families, and I supplemented my 
child-study by learning something about 
these families. Six of them are Irish- 
American Catholics, three are Friends, 
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one family—of three children—belongs to 
the African M. E. church; I have not yet 
learned to what religious denomination, 
if any, the others belong, Nearly all of 
my patrons are farmers; a few families 
live in the suburbs of the borough before 
referred to. This coming month I pro- 
pose to have a parents’ day for the pur- 
pose of getting better acquainted with the 
fathers and mothers; if I cannot get them 
all to come to see me, I shall go to see 
them. 

At the opening of the term my direc- 
tor furnished me with a list of all the chil- 
dren in the district that come under the 
compulsory law; by the beginning of the 
second week they were all enrolled ex- 
cept a few over thirteen who are working 
on farms; these will come in later-on, and 
among them are four Indian boys from 
Carlisle; so by the middle of the winter I 
shall have a mixed school in every sense 
of the word—a mixture of grades, sexes, 
nationalities, religions, and degrees of 
civilization. I hope to be wiser in many 
ways before the school year is ended. 


—_g——____ 


TREES AND NATIONAL INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 
BY PROF. R. C. SCHIEDT. 
RBOR DAY has become a day of great 
national importance. In many respects 
it overshadows Independence Day, because 
its burden is the future rather than the past. 
Moreover, the planting of trees is a much 
greater factor in the struggle for national 
independence than the most brilliant effort 
of patriotic oratory. Words soon effervesce, 
while the kings of the forest steadily gain in 


stren nd beauty, sometimes outlastin oer 
arn s torent s . ne | tiquity? or of the Paradisian houses of the 


not only generations of men but even gen- 
erations of nations. I am not dealing in 
mere assertions. History, as well as exper- 
ience endorse my statements. In the early 
days of our race, and under conditions of a 
primitive social order, all arable land was 
the common property of the tribe or the 
community, but the garden with is vegeta- 
bles, medicinal plants and fruit-trees exclu- 
sively belonged to him who had established 





and cultivated it; thus the origin of private | 


property dates back to the beginning of or- 
chard culture. Ind+pendence is born in the 
orchard. Furthermore, the simple nature 
worship of our early ancestors clustered 
around the sacred grove. It started with 
the reverence for old majestic trees, which 
were believed to be inhabited by some deity; 


An address by Prof. R. C. Schiedt, of Franklin 
and Marshall College, at the Lancaster High | 
School, La Fayette Arbor Day, October 19, 1898. 
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gradually the number of such trees in- 
creased, they were separated from the pro- 
fane world by a special wall, and now con- 
stituted the sacred grove. 

Into these the savage Saxon or Teuton 
only entered with his hands tied upon his 
back, offering to his deity the highest gift 
in his possession—his personal liberty. 
Thus the ever-regenerating spring of a noble 
national character, religion, leads us back 
to the hallowed shadows of the forest. In 
Rome and Greece statues of marble, brass 
and gold vied in beauty and dignity with 
the sacred trees, and citizens of classical an- 
tiquity preferred to take their pleasure 
walks in their temple-groves under the pro- 
tection of divine peace, rather than else- 
where outside of the gates of the city. In 
these groves arose the philosophy of Greece. 
It is true Socrates would never put his foot 
outside of the city walls, for, he said, he 
could learn nothing from fields and trees; 
but Plato already loved to gather his pupils 
at the shore of the Kephisos under the 
shadows of the Platanus, in the world-re- 
Aris- 
totle laid the foundations of modern science 
while walking with his disciples in the 
charming grove of the Lycean Apollo. 
Academy and lyceum were then still out- 
side of the gates of Athens. It was againan 
Athenian philosopher who established the 
first garden within the city walls. Epi- 
curus lectured under the trees of his city 
garden, and left a legacy the interests of 
which were to be used for the purpose of 
keeping both the garden and his memory 

reen. It was the beginning of the magni- 
ficent gardens of Miletes, of Smyrna and 
Ephesus, of Pergamon, Antiochia and Alex- 
andria. 

The story of the Orient is the story of its 
wonderful gardens; the glory of its empires 
is closely interwoven with the splendor of its 
natural beauty. Who does not know of the 
fame of the hanging gardens of Semiramis, 
counted among the seven wonders of an- 


Persian kings, the most bewitching produc- 
tions of nature and art ever attempted on 
this mundane sphere? The climax of Juda’s 
greatness reflects the wisdom of Solomon. 
In his gardens at Jerusalem there grew side 
by side pomegranate and fig tree, apple and 
walnut, vine and palm, lily and narcissus, 
balsam and cinnamon, saffron and aloe, a 
collection richer in botanical rarities than 
any garden of classic antiquity. And when 
Rome had reached the zenith of her power, 
and the wealth and culture of the whole 
antique world were focused in the eternal 
city, the number of magnificent horticul- 
tural establishments had incr. ased to such 
a degree that they almost annihi ated agri- 
culture, and the empress of the world de- 
pended for her maint: nance upon Sicily and 
Africa. The Campus Martius was enc osed 
by rows of laurel and platanus trees, the 
temples were overshadowed by oid trees, es- 
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pecially fig and lotus, which were replanted 
with religious zeal whenever they decayed. 
Even the noisy forum wore its garb of green, 
and under the shadows of fig-tree, olive- 
tree and vine Cicero delivered his immortal 
orations. But not only public buildings, 
nay every house had its trees and its gar- 
dens. We learn from Pliny how highly 
they were valued, for he tells us that 
Domitius offered Crassus $250,000 for his 
house with the six lotus trees in front; with- 
out them he would not give him a cent. 
Thus the story of the world’s great empires 
constitutes a valuable commentary on the 
importance of planting trees. The empires 
have gone; the trees remain to tell us some 
of the reasons at least which explain the 
ruins. Present experiences reveal to modern 
nations secrets of past success, as well as of 
past destruction. It is of these secrets that 
I should like to speak more particularly on 
the present occasion. 

One of my favorite occupations is and has 
been for more than twenty years the study 
of environment. It furnished me the key 
to a scientific analysis of national life. I 
began with nature’s broad contrasts. Moun- 
tain and valley, field and forest are contrasts 
so well known that they are generally over- 
looked. But they condition many a fine, 
subtle feature in a nation’s character, and a 
skillful teacher should build his system of 
teaching history upon mountain and valley, 
field and forest. I have touched upon the 
influence grove, forest and field exercised 
upon ancient nations. What have they done 
Sor modern nations ? I said individual inde- 
pendence started in the orchard. 1 may add, 
national independence rests upon national 
forests. 

During my vacation rambles as a student 
in college and university, it was my privi- 
lege to follow under the guidance of exper- 
ienced men the footsteps of plant-life in 
Europe from the Alps to the North Sea, 
from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean. I 
witnessed, in a general way, the wars and 
victories of trees, their migration and colo- 
nization, their use and decay, as well as 
the influence which these phenomena exer- 
cised upon nations. During a three-years’ 
experience of educational pioneer work in 
the forest regions of the Pacific coast, many 
of my early convictions, at first only vague 
and indefinite, were fully confirmed; while a 
much longer residence in the agricultural 
empire of Lancaster county has matured 
my views on the significance of the contrast 
between field and forest. 

In Russia, in Germany, and in America 
the broad contrast between field and forest 
still exists. England no longer has a free 
forest, 7. ¢., a forest of sociological import- 
ance. This fact explains many sharp dis- 
dinctions between Russian, American and 
English life. 

Close observation of European tree-life 
has convinced me of the singular fact that 
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is closely connected with great social revo- 
lutions. In the Champagne of France the 
fir of the Celt was followed by the pine of 
the Roman, and this in turn by the birch, 
willow, alder, juniper and yew of the 
Frankan; while since the great revolution 
oak, elm, and maple are in the majority. 
This would indicate that every great na- 
tional movement at once touches the forest. 

A study of modern revolutions confirms 
this order. Wherever the properties of the 
large forest-proprietor and the small farmer 
touched, there the conflict arose. The rebel- 
lious peasant could not build barricades nor 
tear down castles or large factories; he devas- 
tated instead the forest belonging to his 
rich neighbor; for this was, in his eyes, the 
fortified castle defying the unprotected field 
of the small farmer. He thereby obtained 
for a time at least, certain concessions, but 
as soon as the wrath of righteous indigna- 
tion had subsided, the concessions were re- 
called, and the protective laws of the priv- 
ileged classes re-established. But the too 
frequent repetition of this state of affairs 
finally led to the establishment of state-for- 
ests as the common property of all, and 
offering large privileges. This new move- 
ment showed the great ethical value of a 
clump of trees. It began in the year 1848. 
Hitherto the cry had been, ‘‘ Protect the 
trees for economic purposes,’’ now it dawned 
upon the best minds that their sociological 
value was by far the most important. In 
1848 a large portion of forest property was 
sacrificed in order to purchase a little popu- 
larity. So, after the 2d of December, 1851, 
the French government granted the gath- 
ering of fagots and dried leaves in the Alsa- 
tian forests, for the purpose of popularizing 
the Napoleonic coup d’ efat. This was a 
shrewd move, of equal importance in the 
Bonapartistic policy with the granting of 
universal suffrage, only aiming at a differ- 
ent class of people. We might call it social 
politics lurking behind forest trees and 
withering leaves, and illustrating an odd 
connection of cause and effect. The dispro- 
portionately large cultivation of the potato 
had contributed considerably toward the 
increase of the dissatisfied factory element 
in large cities, but this very cultivation of 
the potato had deprived the small farmer of 
the necessary straw for his stables, and the 
new, liberal forest grants of the govern- 
ment befriended the farmer, and thereby 
aided in checking the revolution in the 
cities. 

There have, of course, been demagogues 
in all periods of history who advocated the 
entire destruction of the forests and the dis- 
tribution of the soil among the poor for the 
purpose of establishing small farms. I have 
come across many such districts in the Eu- 
ropean continent where the theory was 
tried with the result of changing moder- 
ately prosperous regions into desolate 
wastes. For the creation of small farms in- 


the change in the dynasties of various orders ' creased proletarianism. The various forest 
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franchises had assisted the few existing 
small farms, and afforded their owner a 
comfortable living. The removal of the for- 
ests destroyed the solid establishments by 
the addition of many new and weaker ones. 
So the independent land grants made on the 
part of the United States government to 
large corporations has led in many districts 
of Pennsylvania and elsewhere to the de- 
struction of large forests, and to the rise 
of small farms, which are now mortgaged 
far beyond their value. A nation with large 
state forests evenly distributed among its 
people has not only its present, but also its 
future existence assured. Thus it is that 
the vast impenetrable forests of Russia, 
many of them as unknown to the eye of 
hunter as the bottom of the deep sea is to 
the fisherman, assure a promising future to 
the great Slav empire, while in England 
and France, where the genuine forest has 
disappeared, the process of deterioration has 
uivend begun. The social compact of the 
United States, with its wonderful mixture 
of half juvenile and half lethargic forces, 
would very soon perish if we had not in 
the background a primeval forest training a 
vigorous and strong race to take the place 
of our short-lived men in the large cities 
and along the great seas. Our primeval 
forests constitute the great capital stock 
which allows the boldest social and political 
speculations for many years tocome. But 
woe to us when this capital is used up! Is 
not the strenuous effort to plant trees and 
reestablish forests proof enough that we ac- 
knowledge the wrong committed against 
nature? Is not the refuge of New York’s 
millionaires to the cow-boys’ camp a fairly 
good testimony that the wilderness alone 
will fnrnish rejuvenated bodies strong and 
powerful enough for the most heroic strug- 
gles on Cuban soil? 

But not only whole forests have been rec- 
ognized as the backbone of a nation’s life, 
end, therefore, worthy of protection, nay, 
even single trees have enjoyed such privil- 
eges. For, on one of my excursions I came 
upon a district in Europe where every large 
tree standing on private property bore a 
notice from the government. declaring it 
State property, and placing it under State 
protection, as though it were a whole dis- 
trict—in fact, it was called the district for- 
est. Such ought to be the case among us 
with every good tree planted on Arbor Day. 

Political economists tell us that the pres- 
ent available forest property would not fur- 
nish sufficient fuel for all if we had to de- 
pend on wood alone; and the political 
enemies of the forest are loud in their 
praises of the marvelous progress of the age, 
with its wonderful inventions which would 
eventually make the forest superfluous, 
thereby creating the golden opportunity of 
changing all woodland into arable soil. 
Then every foot of land would support a 
man in the civilized world. What a horri- 


ble idea it is—to see every foot of land dug 
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up by human hands! It reminds one of the 
day of judgment; it recals the poet’s 
legend, according to which the demon 
steam is to destroy mother earth as soon as 
it will be entwined by a perfect network of 
railroads. 

But it ls very superficial reasoning which 
advocates the planting of trees and the cul- 
tivation of forests merely for economic pur- 
poses. Destroy the forests and you destro 
the hallowed associations of the great mid- 
dle class. A clump of trees, no matter how 
small, or how large, constitutes a vital ele- 
ment in a city’s life. Man does not live by 
bread alone. Even when we should no 
longer need wood for fuel, we nevertheless 
need the trees. Every nation, every coun- 
try, every city needs its forest trees, just as 
the individual needs meat, although he can 
exist without it. If we no longer need the 
dry wood to keep the external man warm, 
we nevertheless need the green living tree 
for the inspiration of the inner man. 

In my wanderings through forest villages 
I everywhere discovered customs I had 
never heard of before. They were the 

rimeval customs of the fathers preserved 
in their original vigor. I found that it is 
of inestimable value for the development of 
human society when the cultivated field, or 
garden, or lawn is complimented by the un- 
cultivated wilderness. Nay, it is absolutely 
necessary for the deve lopment of a people’s 
strength that it shoald grow up in the 
midst of the most widely different forms of 
culture. A people perfectly polished by 
culture, a people saturated with wealth is a 
dead people, to whom nothing remains but 
to construct out of its vast artificial splen- 
dors a grand funeral pile upon which to in- 
cinerate itself like Sardanapalus. The man 
drunk with learning, the merchant prince 
and the wealthy farm-owner are perhaps 
the men for the present age, but the rough 
and tough backwoodsman and the solitary 
mountaineer are the men of the future. So- 
ciology teaches the natural inequality of 
man. On this inequality of gifts and of 
callings rests the highest glory of society. 
for it is the source of the inexhaustible 
forces of life. Just as the dwellers by the 
sea retain their rude and crude originality 
in all its vigor and freshness, so do the in- 
habitants of forested land retain an appreci- 
able amount of refreshing originality. The 
strength of England are its vast shores; 
countries with large inland extensions must 
rely upon vast forests. Remove the forest, 
level the mountains, shut up the sea, and 
human society will perish from the dese- 
crating breath of hot-house culture. Whole 
countries deprived of the protection of for- 
ests have become the prey of floods and cy- 
clones. Such isa large part of Italy, this 
paradise of European travelers, a dead unin- 
teresting land because its soil is no longer 
capable of bearing forests, under the 
shadows of which it could rejuvenate itsalf. 
But not only the land is dead, the people 
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are likewise dead. A nation must gradu- 
ally die out, when it has reached a stage 
where it can no Ienger fall back upon its 
forest setlers, which are to supply the con- 
stantly meeded vigor of the children of 
nature. A nation without a large forest is 
like a nation without a large sea shore. 
Trees must be planted and cultivated, not 
merely in order to keep our stoves warm in 
winter, but especially in order to keep the 
pulse of our national life warm and vigor- 
ous for the better development of national 
character. I remind you here of a Lincoln 
and a Garfield and many other shining ex- 
amples of American leadership born and 
reared in the forests. 

But what is true of the nation is true of 
the State, the county, the city. The devas- 
tation of woodland in our own county has 
developed a prosaic, non-enterprising race 
of money hoarders. With the revival of 
forest culture and the rise of nurseries, 
Lancaster has changed from a Beotian vil- 
lage into a beautiful city, and the once 
prosaic farmer begins to invest his money 
in large business enterprises. The same 
spectacle is witnessed all over the country. 

The inhabi ants of forest villages exhibit 
a far more vigorous, original and intellec- 
tual stamp than those of pure farm vil- 
lages. In the latter I have generally found 
great wealth and immorality living close 
together, in the former poverty and the 
fear of God. The farm villages furnish 
the largest contingent of anarchists, the 
forest village that of loyal patriots. The 
former is of great importance from an 
economic point of view, the latter from a 
social and ethical. It is true the inhabi- 
tants of forest regions are more quarrelsome 
among themselves, they are rougher and 
ruder, but they are likewise of a much hap- 

ier disposition; when they degenerate they 

ecome the geniuses among tramps, while 

the degenerate field farmer becomes a heart- 
less miser. Moreover, trees inspire men 
with a love for all forms of popular art. 
The dweller among trees sings his own 
song generation after generation, he has 
learned it from the birds and retains it 
long after his neighbors on the farm have 
forgotten the old folk lore. A _ village 
without its woods is, therefore, like a city 
without its historical buildings, without its 
monuments and its art-gallaries, its thea- 
tres and its music halls, 7. ¢., without any 
kind of art or heart stimulus. The forest or 
clump of trees is nature’s gymnasium for 
boys and girls, but at the same time the 
festive hall for grown men and women. 

All these considerations overshadow the 
mere economic value of trees. In the’ con- 
trast of field and forest there is furnished 
the simplest and most natural preparation 
for our social multiformity; here lies hidden 
the key for the appreciation of our complex 
national character ; the strong rejuvenating 
power of our nation. 
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of trees has had its influence upon art. 
Artists like Ruisdael and Everdingen and 
Calame knew the forest from childhood 
up like the Lord’s prayer, they painted it 
with their very life blood. But with the 
Rococco period there came also the destruc- 
tion of woodland, and the removal of the 
palatial residences into naked prosaic plains. 
The !andscape paintings of that time are no 
longer found in the great art galleries ex- 
cept in historical collections. However the 
resurrected folk-song and the resurrected 
Shakespeare who has sung of the splendors 
of the forest in his own magnificent way 
stirred the English people to the core. 
Their forests were gone bui the development 
of a new and decided original horticulture 
assumed gigantic proportions. All the 
great poets of that age took up the note of 
Shakespeare and the folk-song again in- 
spired and rejuvenated the hearts of men 
like a mighty breath from the depth of a 
primeval forest. A Mozart and Haydn filled 
the words with their immortal music as 
thrilling as though they had learned it from 
the birds of the forest. 

The forest alone permits us men of this 
highly cultured nineteenth century to enjoy 
the dream of a personal liberty not touched 
by all sorts of social regulations. There 
you may walk in whatsoever direction you 
please without being bound to a patented 
road or turnpike. Even the man with a 
goodly number of years to his credit de- 
lights in running, jumping and climbing 
after his hearts desire without being counted 
a fool. There are a few such precious spots 
even in Lancaster county; there is a splen- 
did opportunity in the Mount Gretna forests 
of a neighbsring county. As a general rule 
unsightly fences greet us in our immediate 
environment, sad commentaries on our 
much boasted freedom. What benefits does 
England derive from her liberal laws, as long 
as her parks are barricaded, and free public 
forests are no longer to be found in her do- 
main. These external conditions have 
created internal oppression in matters of 
social customs. English society debars you 
from theater and concert hall unlesss you 
appear in dress suit of the latest cut. Let 
us preserve the precious boon of our social 
freedom by the development of our public 
forests; for that alone will guarantee us a 
promising future. Thetime will come when 
the fencing of public forests would create a 
revolution, and let us pray for such a revolu- 
tion, if it ever should come to such dire 
necessity. The freedom of a public forest, 
nay even the cluster of trees in our yards or 
on our streets, exercise a deeper influence 
upon the morals and character of a people 
than many a pale-faced book-worm would 
acknowledge. But the parks and green 
squares of the modern city, however vast 
its influences upon city life has been and 
still is, can never compensate for a public 
forest. The history of classic antiquity is 
sufficient proof for my statement, and the 
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social conditions of our modern large cities 
show in a thousand ways how far the forest 
is really removed from them. It is true, art 
and nature have equal rights, but art can nev- 
er replace nature, not even the art that uses 
nature itself in its work, viz., horticulture. 

The free forest and the free sea have been 
significally called by the poets the sacred 
shrines of nature; this sacred influence of 
guileless nature is therefore nowhere more 
touching and sublime than where the forest 
rises out of the ocean, where the music of the 
breakers and of the storm-tossed trees, swells 
into a grand harmonious hymnal, or where 
in the silence of high noon the lonely forest 
traveler is overawed by the stillness of the 
forest, miles away from human habitations, 
hearing only the beating of his own heart in 
the church-like stillness of the wilderness. 
Here is the genuine sacred forest. 

It is certainly a peculiar misconception, 
cherished by some who still cling to the 
idea that the destruction of our Pennsyl- 
vania woods is a sort of advance in civiliza- 
tion, a cultivation of the soil by means of 
which the eroded land is to be returned to 
culture. The forest is, as a matter of fact, 
among us no longer the wilderness from 
which we are trying to escape, but a truly 
grand conservatory of our own national 
characteristics. Some of our seers recog- 
nize this fact. Some time ago I enjoyed to- 
gether with some other gentlemen irom this 
city the hospitality of ex-Attorney General 
Hensel at his exquisite summer home, On 
one of the afternoons he drove us through a 
portion of the beautiful woodland adorning 
the region of the Gap, and in the course of 
the conversation he told me that he had 
bought this forest land for the sole purpose 
of preventing its destruction. ‘‘It will bea 
source of pleasure and recreation for hun- 
dreds of people now and in times to come,”’’ 
he said. And soit will. Where such noble 
principles prevail neither county nor state 
needs to fear the future. All soil must be 
estimated not only by its cash value but also 
by its ideal value, and then its complex cul- 
tivation will become one of the deepest 
sources of our wealth in social institutions 
as well as in social character. 

The forest presents the aristocratic ele- 
mentin soil-culture. It is valued more for its 
inherent nobility than for its productiveness 
and cash results. Only the rich man can 
carry on forest culture, and often even the 
richest is not rich enough, and therefore 
must the state be the first and great forest 
owner. To develop forest-culture only for 
present generations would be nothing more 
than miserable hedge-cuiture. Large trees 
are cultivated for coming generations. 
Therefore forest culture should first of all be 
the nation’s business and secondly the in- 
dividual’s. The forest is to benefit the 


whole country, and it ought therefore be 
evenly distributed over the whole country, 
for its treasures resist the changes of com- 
They are eternal. 


mercial values. 
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In ages past forest culture was the king’s 
business, carried on for their own pleasure 
of hunting and raising of game ; they were 
governed by the spirit of exclusiveness and 
sroud arrogance, which precipitated many 
cody conflicts between prince and peasant. 
It should still be carried on by princes, but 
only by princes of generosity and of broad, 
cultured minds and for the sole purpose of 
influencing the social and cesthetic educa- 
tion of our great nation. Arbor Day should 
stand for this and for this only. 


—— 


MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 
THE KNIGHT OF LIBERTY. 


Gov. L. M. SHAw, of Iowa, says, ‘‘ The 
project of erecting a monument in the 
capital of the French republic in honor of 
General La Fayette, with funds furnished 
by the American people, contemplates a 
tribute too long delayed, to the memory 
of one of the heroic characters of the race. 
It is also a happy thought that the mon- 
ument be unveiled on United States Day 
at the coming Paris Exposition, July 4, 
1900. Our country owes a debt of grati- 
tude to this man, who, in his youth, sur- 
rendered a life of ease in order that he 
might help establish the freedom of Amer- 
ica. Coming when he did in the darkest 
hour of the Revolution, his appearance 
was a ray of lightin the gloom, greatly 
cheering the hearts of the patriots in that 
struggle. Every patriot of to-day—old 
and young—may well consider it a privi- 
lege to bear a part in rearing the p-oposed 
monument.”’ 

Hon. Richard C. Barrett, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, in his official 
circular to the teachers of Iowa, says: 
‘“The proper observance of the day will 
do much to arouse in the youth of our 
state a still greater patriotism. Thestory 
of our struggle for liberty will again 
have attentive listeners. The biographies 
of La Fayette and Washington will be read 
anew with pleasure. The whole move- 
ment, rightly conducted, will have a 
tendency to inspire and encourage the 
youth of the land.”’ 

This has been called ‘‘La Fayette’s 
prayer for the United Statesof America:’’ 
**May this immense temple of Freedom 
ever stand a lesson to oppressors, an ex- 
ample to the oppressed, and a sanctuary 
for the rights of mankind! And may 
these happy United States attain that 
complete splendor and prosperity which 
will illustrate the blessings of their gov- 
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ernment, and for ages to come rejoice the 
departed souls of its founders.’’ 

Of general education, he said: ‘‘ Na- 
tional instruction, especially elementary 
education —that mainspring of public 
reason, of practical morality, of public 
peace and comfort—is the first duty of 
government.”’ 

The following is Daniel Webster’s trib- 
ute to La Fayette, at the laying of the 
corner-stone of Bunker Hill monument, 
June 17, 1825, at which La Fayette was 
present : 

Sir—We are assembled to commemorate 
the establishment of great public principles 
of liberty, and to do honor to the distin- 
guished dead. The occasion is too severe for 
eulogy of the living. But, sir, your inter- 
esting relation to this country, the peculiar 
circumstances which surround you and sur- 
round us, call on me to express the happi- 
ness which we derive fiom your presence 
and aid in this solemn commemoration. 

Fortunate, fortunate man! With what 
measure of devotion wil! you not thank God 
for the circumstances of your extraordinary 
life! You are connected with both hemis- 
pheres and with two generations. Heaven 
saw fit to ordain that the electric spark of 
liberty should be conducted through yon, 
from the new world to the old ; and we, who 
are now here to perform this duty of patriot- 
ism, have all of us long ago received it in 
charge from our fathers to cherish your 
name and your virtue. You will ac- 
count it an instance of your good fortune, 
sir, that you crossed the sea to visit us at a 
time which enables you to be present at this 
solemnity. You now behold the field, the 
renown of which reached you in the heart of 
France, and caused a thrill in your ardent 
bosom. You see the lines of the little re- 
doubt thrown up by the incredible diligence 
of Prescott, defended to the last extremity 
by his lion-hearted valor, and within which 
the corner-stone of our monument has now 
taken its postion. You see where Warren 
fell, and where other early patriots fell with 
him. Those who survived that day, and 
whose lives have been prolongd to the pres- 
ent hour, are now around you. Some of 
them you have known in the trying scenes 
of war. Behold! they now stretch forth 
their feeble arms to embrace you. Behold! 
they raise their trembling voices to invoke 
the blessing of God on you and on yours 
forever. 

Ata public dinner attended by mem- 
bers of congress and others, La Fayette 
first saw Washington. He recognized 
him at once, he said, on account of the 
officers near him, and by his command- 
ing air and presence. Before the close of 
the evening Washington called La Fay- 


ette aside, thanked him for his generous ! out to join in the welcome. An edifice 








devotion to this country, praised his gen- 
erous conduct and invited him to make 
headquarters hishome. ‘‘ I cannot prom- 
ise you the luxuries of a court,’’ said he, 
‘but as you have become an American 
soldier, you will doubtless, accommodate 
yourself to the fare of an American 
army.’’ 

The most serious test of La Fayette's 
allegiance to American freedom was dur- 
ing that dreadful winter when he shared 
the bitter chances of war with the army 
at Valley Forge. Writing of the condi- 
tion there, La Fayette said: ‘‘ The army 
frequently passed whole days without 
food, and the patient endurance of both 
soldiers and officers was a miracle which 
every moment served to renew. The 
sacred fire of liberty was not extinguished, 
and most of the people hated British 
tyranny.’’ 

In a letter written to General Wash- 
ington, December 30, 1777, La Fayette 
says: ‘‘My desire of deserving your 
satisfaction is stronger than ever, and 
everywhere you will employ me you can 
be certain of my trying every exertion in 
my power to succeed. Iam now fixed to 
your fate and I shall follow it and sustain 
it as well by my sword as by all means in 
my power.”’ 

On December 1, 1781, Washington 
wrote a letter to La Fayette beginning: 
‘‘T owe it to your friendship and to my 
affectionate regard for you, my dear 
Marquis, not to let you leave this coun- 
try without carrying with you fresh 
marks of my attachment to you, and new 
expressions of the high sense I entertain 
of your military conduct and other im- 
portant services in the course of the last 
campaign. 

La Fayette’s reply from on ship-board 
was, in part: ‘‘Adieu, my dear General. 
I know your heart so well that I am sure 
that no distance can alter your attach- 
ment tome. With the same candour, I 
assure you that my love, my respect, my 
gratitude for you are above expression.”’ 

In 1784, La Fayette, yielding to his 
desire to see Washington, and to greet 
his companions in arms after the declara- 
tion of peace, visited the United States 
and was the guest of Washington at 
Mount Vernon. 

On the visit of General La Fayette to 
this country, in 1824-25, he came over to 
Brooklyn in state, and rode through the 
city. The children of the schools turned 
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for a free public library for youths was 
just then commencing, and La Fayette 
consented to stop on his way and lay the 
corner-stone. Numerous children arriv- 
ing on the ground, where a huge, irregu- 
lar excavation for the building was al- 
ready dug, surrounded with heaps of 
rough stone, several gentlemen assisted 
in lifting the children to safe or conven- 
ient spots to see the ceremony. Among 
the rest, La Fayette, also helping the 
children, took up the five-year-old Walt 
Whitman, the poet, and pressing the 
child a moment to his breast and giving 
him a kiss, handed him down to a safe 
spot in the excavation.—Burroughs. 
President Adams, in bidding farewell 
to La Fayette after his second visit to 
this country, said: ‘‘ In the lapse of forty 
years, the generation of men with whom 
you co-operated in the conflict of arms 
has nearly passed away. A succeeding 
and even a third generation have,arisen 
to take their places, and their children’s 
children, while rising up to call them 
blessed, have been taught by them, as 
well as admonished by their own con- 
stant enjoyment of freedom, to include in 
every benison upon their fathers, the name 
of him who came from afar, with them 
and in their cause, to conquer or to fall.’’ 
The following is Edward Everett’s 
eulogy on La Fayette: ‘‘There have 
been those who have denied to La Fay- 
ette the name of a great man. What is 
greatness? Does goodness belong to 
greatness, and make an essential part of 
it? Ifit does, who, I would ask, of all 
the prominent names in history, has run 
through such a career with so little re- 
proach, justly or unjustly bestowed? 
Are military courage and conduct the 
measure of greatness? La Fayette was 
intrusted by Washington with all kinds 
of service—the laborious and complicated, 
which required skill and patience, the 
perilous, that demanded nerve—and we 
see him performing all with entire suc- 
cess and brilliant reputation. There is 
not, throughout the world, a friend of 
liberty who has not drooped his head 
when he has heard that La Fayette is no 
more. Poland, Italy, Greece, Spain, Ire- 
land, the South American republics— 
every country where man is struggling to 
recover his birthright—have lost a bene- 
factor, a patron in La Fayette. And 


what was it which gave to our La Fay- 
ette his spotless fame? 
liberty. 


The love of 
What has consecrated his mem- 
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ory in the hearts of good men? ‘The 
love of liberty. What nerved his youth- 
ful arm with strength, and inspired him, 
in the morning of his days, with sagacity 
and counsel? The living love of liberty. 
To what did he sacrifice power, and rank 
and country, and freedom itself? ‘To the 
love of liberty protected by law. Thus 
the great principle of your Revolutionary 
fathers, and of your Pilgrim sires, was 
the rule of his life—the love of Liberty 
protected by law.’’ 


THE LAST VISIT OF LA FAYETTE TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


It had long been the desire of the people 
of the United States, that La Fayette, of 
whom every individual knew something, 
should again visit the country of his adop- 
tion. During his absence of forty years, 
most of those, it is true, who had suffered 
the hardships of ’78 with him had passed 
away. But their children and grandchil- 
dren had been taught to associate his name 
with that of Washington; and there still re- 
mained a remnant of revolutionary veterans, 
whose strongest wish was to see their Gen- 
eral before they died. When, therefore, his 
intention of visiting this country was 
known, great pleasure was felt throughout 
the nation. 

In January, 1824, Congress passed a reso- 
lution, authorizing the President of the 
United States ‘‘to offer him a public ship 
for his accommodation, and to assure him, 
in the name of the people of this great Re- 
public, that they cherished for him a grate- 
ful and affectionate attachment.’’ 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, in 
June, 1824, passed a resolution, requesting 
the Governor to make such arrangements 
as would secure to this distinguished friend 
of our country an honorable reception on 
the part of that State; and authorizing him 
to draw from the treasury a sum sufficient 
to meet the expenses. The Society of Cin- 
cinnati, of which La Fayette is a member, 
voted as follows, on the same subject : 

‘‘It being reported that General La Fay- 
ette, an original member of the Society of 
Cincinnati, intends visiting the United 
States in the course of the present year, 
voted, that a committee be appointed to 
consider what measures it will be proper for 
this Society to adopt, on the arrival of our 
distinguished brother, whose meritorious 
and disinterested services to our country, 
in the war of the revolution, cannot be too 
highly appreciated, and whose whole life 
has been devoted to the vindication of the 
rights of man.’’ 

3efore La Fayette left France, letters were 
written him by the Mayors of New York 
and Boston, in behalf of the corporation of 
each city, expressive of the sensation wnich 
a knowledge of his intended visit had ex- 
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cited, and requesting the honor of receiving 
him at their respective cities. 

La Fayette declined accepting the invita- 
tion of Government to take his passage in 
a public ship. On this subject he writes to 
the Mayor of Boston: ‘‘ But while I pro- 
foundly feel the honor intended by the offer 
of a national ship, I hope I shall incur no 
blame by the determination I have taken to 
embark, as soon as it is in my power, on 
board a private vessel.’’ 

It being uncertain in what part of the 
United States the vessel which conveyed 
him would first arrive, several of the com- 
mercial cities made preparation to receive 
him in the manner which so great and joyful 
an occasion required. 

As the time approached at which it was 
supposed La Fayette would arrive, the whole 
nation was in a state of anxious and inquir- 
ing expectation. In those cities particularly 
where he might be expected to land, and 
each of which anxiously desired the honor 
of first entertaining him, the suspense pro- 
duced strong emotions. At length, the joy- 
ful intelligence spread with inconceivable 
rapidity throughout the country, ‘‘ La Fay- 
ette has arrived.’’ 

He came in the packet Cadmus from 
Havre, and arrived in the harbor of New 
York, accompanied by his son, George 
Washington La Fayette, and M. L. Vasseur, 
on the 15th of August At the entrance of 
the harbor the three gentlemen were re- 
ceived on board a steamboat, and the day 
being Sunday, they were conducted to the 
house of Vice President Tompkins, on 
Staten Island. On the next day, General 
La Fayette was received in the city of New 
York with a degree of splendor and enthu- 
siasm unknown in the country on any for- 
mer occasion. From New York, La Fayette 
passed through the country to Boston, con- 
stantly receiving the most enthusiastic con- 
gratulations of the people. Not only at 
every place where he stopped, but as he 
passed along the road, thousands came to 
catch a glimpse of him, and hid ‘‘ Welcome 
La Fayette.’’ Having visited most of the 
principal towns in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
he returned again to New York. During 
this tour, it is impossible to convey in gen- 
eral terms an adequate idea of the excite- 
ment into which the country was thrown. 
Committees were constantly arriving from 
distant towns at the places where he 
stopped to solicit the honor of receiving 
him, and to know on what day and at what 
hour his arrival might be expected. In 
some instances, gentlemen residing at a dis- 





tance from his route directed the news of | 


his approach to be sent them by express. 
Meantime, the General was so obliging as to 
allow himself to be transported with the ut- 
most rapility from place to place, often 
traveling most of the night, so as not to dis- 
appoint the anxious expectations of the peo- 
ple. From New York the General went to 
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Philadelphia, Lancaster, Balti- 
more, Washington, etc., constantly receiv- 
ing from the people the same cordial 
welcome, and witnessing the same demon- 


Trenton, 


strations of joy wherever he went. During 
his stay he visited each of the twenty-four 
States then in the Union. 

But the feelings of the nation demanded 
that something more should be done for 
General La Fayette than could be expressed 
by acclamations alone. His love of liberty 
had been the means of depriving him of a 
great proportion of his fortune. When, 
during our Revolution, the country was so 
exhausted as to be unable to clothe or feed 
her little army, La Fayette not only gave 
all his pay to Government, but advanced 
money which was never refunded; so that, 
in addition to the debt of gratitude, the 
nation owed him for advancements made 
during her necessities. It was the exercise 
of the same leading principle (the love of 
liberty) which occasioned the confiscation 
of his estates in France, when the Jacobin 
faction controlled the kingdom. Under 
every consideration, the nation was bound 
to show La Fayette and the world that in 
the prosperity of his adopted country, his 
former services were remembered with too 
much gratitude to be passed over without 
some permanent mark of national benefi- 
cence. 

The President of the United States, James 
Monroe, therefore, in his message to Con- 
gress, recommended, in appropriate terms, 
the consideration of General La Fayette’s 
eminent services to the country, and re- 
quested that the legislative body of the 
nation would devise some means of making 
him at least a partial remuaeration. Agree- 
ably to his recommendation, Congress ap- 
pointed a committee to deliberate on the 
subject, and on the 20th of December, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hayne from the committee appointed on so 
much of the President’s message as relates 
to the services of General La Fayette, re- 
ported the following bill: 

3e it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, that the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars be, and the same 
is, hereby granted to Major General La 
Fayette, in compensation for his important 
services and expenditures during the Amer- 
ican Revolution; and that for this purpose 
a stock to that amount be issued in his 
favor, dated the 4th of July, 1824, bearing an 
annual interest of six per cent., payable 
quarter-yearly, and redeemable on the 31st 
of December, 1834. 

‘Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 
That one complete township of land be, and 
the same is, hereby granted to the said 
Major General La Fayette; and that the 
President of the United States be authorized 
to cause the said township to be located on 
any of the public lands which remain un 
sold; and that patents be issued to General 
La Fayette for the same.’ ”’ 
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On the 21st this bill was made the order 
of the day in the Senate, and the following 
debate on it, extracted from the journals of 
Congress, will tend to show with how much 
reason the bill was passed: 

The Senate proceeded, as in committee 
of the whole, to the consideration of the bill 
making provision for the services and ex- 
penditures of General La Fayette. 

Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, in reply to 
Messrs. Macon and Brown, who objected to 
the bill, remarked that the observations 
made by the honorable gentlemen rendered 
it his duty, though it was done with regret, 
as he had hoped the bill would pass without 
opposition, as Chairman of the committee, 
to submit the principles on which the com- 
mittee had proceeded in presenting the 
present bill. He trusted that he should be 
able to satisfy the scruples of the gentle- 
tlemen, and that there would be no necessity 
of recommitting the bill. 

With regard to the objections that had 
been made by his friend on his right—Mr. 
Macon—they affected the making of any 
compensation, under any circumstances 
whatever, to individuals, either for services 
rendered or sacrifices made. Heunderstood 
that he had said, it was immaterial whether 
an individual should have spent his sub- 
stance in the service of his country or should 
have put his hand in his purse and paid the 
expenses o1 the war, still for such services 
no compensation could be made. 

He could show that this was the fact— 
that it was precisely the case with regard to 
General La Fayette. He had expended his 
fortune in our service, and he should con- 
tend it was right, it was necessary—they 
were called on by duty to themselves, at 
least, to refund the expenses to which he 
had been subjected. Mr. Hayne proceeded 
to say that he held documents in his hand 
which it became his duty to submit to the 
Senate—documents derived from the high- 
est authority. The paper he held in his 
hand contained accounts from the proper 
officers, showing the expenses of La Fayette, 
and pointing out the manner in which his 
estate had been dissipated in the service of 
liberty. In the year 1777 he had an annual 
income of 146,000 francs, equal to $28,700. 
This had been almost entirely expended in 
the services which he had rendered to lib- 
erty in this and the other hemisphere. 
During a period of six years, from the year 
1777 to 1783, he had expended in the Ameri- 
can service 700,000 francs, equal to $140,- 
ooo. This document, said Mr. Hayne, is 
derived from the most authentic sources in 
France, and has come into my hands froma 
respectable member of this House, without 
the knowledge or consent of the General. 

The fact to which he called their atten- 
tion was that during the six years the Gen- 
eral had been engaged in the service, he had 
expended $140,000 of his fortune; he was in 
a state of prosperity, and in the enjoyment 
of a splendid fortune in his own country, 
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when he resolved to come tothis. He pur- 
chased a ship, raised, equipped, armed and 
clothed a regiment at his own expense, and 
when he landed on these coasts, he came 
freighted with the munitions of war, which 
he distributed gratuitously to our army. It 
is on record that he clothed and put shoes 
on the feet of the naked, suffering soldiers 
of America, and that during six years he 
sacrificed $140,000. He asked for no com- 
pensation, he made out no account, he re- 
ceived no pay; he spent his fortune for this 
country, and not only gave his services, but 
also hazarded his life in its defence, shed his 
blood in its service, and returned home 
broken in his fortune. What did Govern- 
ment do? After the war, in 1794, they gave 
him the full pay of a Major General, to 
which he was entitled twelve or fourteen 
years before. If any American citizen had 
done as much and had brought in an ac- 
count, stating that he had expended $140,- 
ooo, and made application for compensation, 
would it not have been granted? Indeed, if 
we were to make ont an account current of 
the expenses and sacrifices of the General, 
it would far exceed the sum now proposed. 
But he never rendered a claim; he would 
have starved ere he would have done it. 

I have other documents, said Mr. Hayne, 
to which I shall briefly refer. There is 
one fact which shows how alive he was to 
every honorable sentiment. He has made 
sacrifices that can never be repaid. Con- 
gress, in their gratitude, made him a dona- 
tion of 11,000 acres of land, which at the 
value of lands at that time was not worth 
more than $11,000; and by an act in 1804, 
they authorized him to locate this land on 
any spot in the United States that might be 
vacant, and his agent accordingly located it 
in the neighborhood of New Orleans. In 
1807 Congress passed an act confirming the 
title to the city council of New Orieans ofall 
lands within six hundred yards of its limits. 

Part of the land belonging to General 
La Fayette was included in this grant, and 
on the fact being communicated to him in 
France by his agent, accompanied by legal 
advice of the validity of his title, he replied 
that it was not for him to inquire into the 
circumstances, but that he receiving bounty 
from the Government of the United States, 
could only receive it as they chose to give 
it; and directed his agent to enter a relin- 
quishment of the land in question. This 
land, according to the estimate of gentlemen 
from Louisiana, is now worth $500,000. But 
there is another circumstance to be stated. 
Having located the land, he made a contract 
with an Irish baronet for the sale of a por- 
tion of it, and he afterwards made it his 
business to find him out; he relinquished 
his own right, and, at his own expense, in- 
duced him to relinquish every legal claim 
that he could have upon the United States. 
This relinquishment was on file in the land 
office, and Mr. Hayne submitted the docu- 
ments to the examination of the Senate. 
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These claims appear certainly in a very 
strong, and he might say, irresistible shape 
before the Senate. His honorable friend on 
the right had said that we treat this gentle- 
man better than we do our native sons, but 
it appeared that they barely did him justice. 
Did the gentleman doubt that this govern- 
ment was in the habit of making remuner- 
ation for sacrifices and services, he would 
refer to an act passed in 1790, granting com- 

nsation to Baron Frederick William Steu- 

n for sacrifices and services. 

Mr. Hayne proceeded to refer to many 
instances where the Government had not 
only granted pecuniary assistance, but had 
granted a whole township of land for sac- 
rifices and services. He was not one of 
those who was afraid of making precedents 
—a good precedent can never do evil; and 
when nations, as well as individuals, gave 
way to the noblest feelings of our nature, 
they best promoted the glory of the coun- 
try and the welfare of the people; but the 
case of La Fayette could form no precedent 
—it stood alone. Could this country be 
born again ? Could it assume a second child- 
hood, and be placed in circumstances similar 


to those in which it had formerly been? If | 


this were possible, if it could be reduced 
again to equal distress, be struggling for 
existence, about to perish, without funds, 
arms, clothing, or ammunition, and looking 
around for help—if, under such circum- 
stances, a foreign nobleman should step 
forth and devote his life and fortune to her 
service, sacrificing everything, and shed- 
ding his blood in her behalf, and, while the 
scale was depressed, throwing himself into 
the balance, and deciding its fate—surely, 
such a man would be entitled to the warm- 
est gratitude of the country. 

He thought this a case of its own kind, 
and could never happen again; but, if it 
could, they would follow the brilliant ex- 
ample which would this day be set. With 
regard to the objection to the thing itself, 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio wished 
it to be recommitted for some emendations, 
but he had not proposed any instructions to 
the committee, and they were ignorant of 
what he desired. He knew there was a very 
large majority in both Houses of Congress, 
and an overwhelming majority among the 
people who desired that some such expres- 
sion should be given of the public feeling. 
The only difference was as to the mode of 
doing it, and the amount. And where so 
many concur, it was necessary that individ- 
uals should sacrifice their private opinions 
on the subject. 

It was impossible to devise a scheme 
which would satisfy every one; for there 
would always be found some one to raise ob- 
jections—whether the intended donation 
should be in money, stock, or lands. He 
could assure them that the committee had 
taken the greatest pains, and had not been 
able to devise any plan which could ap- 
proach nearer to the general sentiment than 
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the one they had adopted. Their object was 
to make such an appropriation as should 
comfort his declining years and smooth his 
path to the grave. It would be, besides, a 
perpetual monument of their gratitude. 
The stock would remain on the books to the 
last; and when they had redeemed all other 
debts, then they would redeem the debt of 
gratitude which they owed to this distin- 
guished soldier. A tract of land might 
have a tendency to keep him amongst us, 
and would be a portion for his children. It 
would also add to the grace of the gift, and 
the impression it would produce. It was his 
opinion that the public acts ought to be 
done gracefully. It would make a favorable 
impression abroad. 

Mr. Hayne said he would solicit his 
friends to relinquish their private opinions 
on this occasion. Such an act as this, to be 
well done, should be delicately and promptly 
managed; and he hoped, as this was the 
general sense, they would yield. Some- 
thing must be done for national feeling. 
To send him back to France without making 
any provision for him, would leave him to 
linger out his last days in poverty, and 
make him a public spectacle for all Europe 
—you leave him without means of obtaining 
those acts of kindness and attention so use- 
ful and necessary in the decline of life. 

Mr. Macon said he did not like the Presi- 
He did not know the opin- 
ion of others on the subject, he spoke only 
to satisfy himself. Whatever they might 
choose to think, he conceived it a public 
duty to speak as hedid. He had had no 
conversation with others on the subject. A 
man who risks all loses all. He had no 
doubt about every word of the manuscripts 
his friend had in his hand, and there was 
no occasion to tell him they did not come 
from La Fayette himself. 

At the suggestion of some friends, Mr. 
Brown said he would withdraw his motion, 
and the bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading to-day; and on the question, 
Shall the bill pass? Mr. Noble called for the 
ayes and nays, not being able to give his 
sanction to it. The ayes and noes being de- 
manded by one-fifth of the whole number 
present, the vote stood seven in the nega- 
tive to thirty-seven in the affirmative. 

The bill having passed both houses, a 
committee was appointed from each to wait 
on the General and present him with a copy 
of the act. The following extract from the 
journal of the Senate, January 3, 1825, con- 
tains the address and reply on that occasion: 

Mr. Smith, from the joint committee of 
both Houses, appointed to wait on General 
La Fayette with a copy of the act concerning 
him, reported that the committee waited on 
him at 12 0’clock, and presented him with 
a copy of the act and with a copy of the res- 
olutions of both houses; and that the Gen- 
eral returned an answer. 

The address of the committee was read, 
and ordered to be noticed on the journal. 
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General; We are a Committee of the 


Senate and House of Representatives 
charged with the office of informing you of 
the passage of an act, acopy of which we 
now present. You will perceive, from this 
act, sir, that the two Houses of Congress, 
aware of the large pecuniary as well as 
other sacrifices which your long and ardu- 
ous devotion to the cause of freedom has 
cost you, have deemed it their privilege to 
reimburse a portion of them as having been 
incurred in part on account of the United 
States. The principles which have marked 
your character will not permit you to op- 
pose any objection to the discharge of so 
much of the national obligation to you as 
admits of it. We are directed to express to 
you the confidence as well as request of the 
two Houses of Congress, that you will, by 
an acquiescence in their wishes in this re- 
spect, add another to the many signal 
proofs you have offered of your esteem for 
a people whose esteem for you can never 
cease until they have ceased to prize the 
liberty they enjoy, and to venerate the vir- 
tues by which it was acquired. We have 
only to subjoin an expression of our gratifi- 
cation in being the organs of this communi- 
cation, and of the distinguished personal re- 
spect with which we are your obedient 
servants, [Signed ] 

S, Smith, Robert Y. Hayne, D. Bouligny, 
W. 5S. Archer, S. Van Rensselaer, Philip S. 
Markley, Committee. 

To this address the General returned the 
following answer: 

Gentlemen of the Committee of both 
Houses of Congress: The immense and un- 
expected gift, which, in addition to former 
and considerable bounties, it has pleased 
Congress to confer upon me, calls for the 
warmest acknowledgment of an old Ameri- 
can soldier, an adopted son of the United 
States, two titles dearer to my heart than 
all the treasures in the world. 

However proud I am of every sort of obli- 
gation received from the people of the 
United States, and their representatives in 
Congress, the large extent of this benefac- 
tion might have created in my mind feel- 
ings of hesitation, not inconsistent, I hope, 
with those of the most grateful reverence. 
But the so very kind resolutions of both 
Houses, delivered by you, gentlemen, in 
terms of equal kindness, preclude all other 
sentiments except those of the lively and 
profound gratitude of which, in respectfully 
accepting the munificent favor, I have the 
honor to beg you will be the organs. 

Permit me, also, gentlemen, to join a ten- 
der of my affectionate personal thanks to 
the expression of the highest respect with 
which I have the honor to be your obe- 
dient servant, LA FAYETTE. 


A member of Congress, conversing with 
the General on the proceedings of Congress, 
and delicately apologizing for the opposition 
which the appropriation in his favor had 
experienced in that body, the General with 
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great maivet/e, and never-failing presence 
of mind, interrupted him with this happy 
remark: ‘‘I, sir, am one of the opposition. 
The gift is so munificent, so far exceeding 
the services of the individual, that had I 
been a member of Congress, I must have 
voted against it.’’ 


—_ 


RESULTS OF THE WAR. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 








‘THE conclusion of peace which ends 
the Spanish-American war marks a 
new epoch in history, not only for the 
United States, but likewise for Europe. 
The United States has taken an import- 
ant step toward the exclusive control of 
the American continent; it has also 
reached beyond that, and claimed its 
share in the conduct of the world’s 
affairs. Since it now controls the West 
Indies, the construction of the Nicarag- 
uan Canal will be no longer delayed. 
Then will the eastern and western por- 
tions of the Union be brought into closer 
relations, which will be of important sig- 
nificance, not only for the commerce but 
for the naval power of the United States. 
From San Francisco westward, by way 
of Hawaii and the Ladrone and Philip- 
pine Islands, which will be developed 
into strongholds of American power, the 
United States will reach across the Pacific 
ocean to the Asiatic coast, and will have 
a powerful voice in deciding the destiny 
of Eastern Asia; for it has there just as 
important commercial interests to foster 
and protect as any of the European 
powers. That it realizes fully the im- 
portance of this and other questions at 
issue, is evinced by the promptness with 
which it is proceeding to a notable 
strengthening of its navy and standing 
army. 

With what force and energy the Union 
enters upon its rightful position among 
the controlling nations of the world will 
be shown by a glance at its material re- 
sources and productive capacity. There 
is, first, the fact that in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1898, the Union had a 
surplus of exports over imports amount- 
ing to 2,500,000,000 marks ($595,000,- 
000), while all the European nations 
show a more or less important deficit in 
their balance of trade—Germany about 
700,000,000 marks ($166,600,000), and 
England about 2,400,600,000 marks 
($571,200,000). Other comparisons are 
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equally instructive. John Shafroth, in 
his speech before the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 26th of May last, gave the 
following statistical data : 

In the year 1890, the property of the 
United States was valued at $62,000,000,- 
ooo, while the property of the whole 
world was estimated at $290,000,000,000. 
The American people, who number 70,- 
000,000 souls, or one-twentieth of the pop- 
ulation of the globe, possess, therefore, 
more than one-fifth of the entire wealth of 
the human race. The Union has 182,000 
miles of railways, half as munch as the re- 
mainder of the world entire. In the year 
1892, the freight transported in the United 
States was equivalent to 845,000,000 tons 
carried a distance of 100 miles; in the 
same year all other couutries together 
transported the same distance only 503,- 
000,000 tons. The annual earnings of 
the railways of the United States are 
about $1,000,000,000, nearly half the rail- 
way receipts of the whole world, which 
amount to $2,515,000,000. The steam 
marine of the United States registers 14,- 
400,000 horse-power, one-third of the reg- 
istered steam tonnage of the world. 

In the year 1896, the United States 
produced 10,000,000 bales of cotton, and 
out of the 13,000,000 bales produced by 
by the whole world, the Union alone con- 
sumed 3,500,000 bales—that is, more than 
one-fourth of the entire consumption of 
the human race. Its production of cer- 
reals is more than one-fourth of the crops 
of the world entire. Its output of coal in 
1897 reached 198,000,000 tons ; while all 
other countries combined produced only 
twice as much—in round numbers 400,- 
000,000 tons. The telegraph lines of the 
world included, in 1897, 4,908,000 miles 
of wire, of which 2,506,000 miles, or more 
than half, are in the United States. The 
postal service of the world transports 
yearly 17,000,000,000 letters, of which 
the United States alone sends 5,000,000,- 
ooo. The mechanical appliances which 
the United States employs to aid and sup- 
plement human labor comprise more than 
one-fourth of the equipment of the entire 
world. 

These figures, to which might be 
added others equally significant, will 
suffice to show that the people of the 
United States, in respect to their re- 
sources and capacity of performance, can 
no longer be compared with any other 
single nation; the comparison must be 
made with the entire rest of the world. 
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They form the clearest and most convinc- 
ing proof that the United States is, in 
fact, a great world power, and as such 
must have a world policy. 

Thus far, there is not the slightest 
cause to regret the development of this 
power; we believe, on the other hand, 
that it is a cause for rejoicing to all man- 
kind. Wecan, indeed, see the numerous 
dark spots which shadow the condition of 
the American people; but when one 
eompares with these the many bright 
spots, it is seen that there are far more 
lights than shadows. The American na- 
tional character wins when compared 
with that of other nations; and it must 
be remembered that in the frankness and 
intelligence of this national character, its 
tireless energy and ardor for improve- 
ment, are given the conditions and the 
strength which modify even the defects 
of the people and shield them from the 
dangers of degeneration. Labor, free- 
dom, tolerance—these are the founda- 
tions upon which American statehood 
rests, and upon which it can securely rest 
in future. 

The Americans have no aristocratic 
caste, born with the pretension of being 
better than other men, and for whose 
benefit the masses should toil; they have 
no clericalism which seeks to rule, and 
finds in all progress an enemy that must 
be resisted at every cost; they have, 
finally, no bureaucratic traditions, which 
stifle every movement toward freedom, 
and make the citizen the slave of the ma- 
chinery of State. This does not please 
many European diplomats and their ad- 
herents, and they give unrestrained ex- 
pression to their aversion to the ‘“‘ free 
and equal masses,’’ the ‘‘ plebeians,’’ etc. 
They would even give expression to this 
aversion in overt acts, if, indeed, the 
United States had not already become too 
great a power to be bullied. 

The Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin) has been 
greatly distressed over the reasons which 
have led us in the present war to side 
with the United States. After consider- 
ing and demolishing several of such 
reasons, it is all the more forcibly struck 
by the final one, ‘‘ because the United 
States is a republic.”’ 

That is very superficially conceived. 
If we had ever rhapsodized over the re- 
publican form of government, as such, 
we should have been long ago thor- 
oughly cured of such delusions by what 
has happened in France. We are not 
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concerned with the outward form, but 
with the substance—the independent, 
self-reliant citizenship; the respect for 
honest labor; the tolerance of free 
thought and action; the generous, un- 
prejudiced humanity of thought, feeling 
and deed. All these things we have not 
found in Spain, nor among many of the 
friends of Spain. 

What would have happened had Spain 
triumphed in this war? National dark- 
ness, narrowness and corruption would 
have prevailed; and everywhere the ad- 
vocates of political and clerical absolut- 
ism, which the Spanish governmental 
system breeds and fosters, would bave 
gained new and important strength. But 
this has not happened, and for these 
reasons it can be fairly said that the vic- 
tory of the United States is a triumph for 
progress and a gain for mankind. 

The new world power has now some 
new and difficult problems to solve. 
Cuba will present a serious task, and the 
Philippine question will be still more 
complex and difficult. Cuba can be 
managed by the Americans alone, but 
the Philippines are a realm in which the 
interests of other great Powers meet and 
collide. From the manner in which the 
United States government meets and 
solves the problem, will be seen and 
demonstrated whether it can command 
wisdom and moderation proportionate 
to its opportunity and power.—/rank- 
Jurter Zeitung, Aug. 20, 1898. 





>. 


HINDOO PHILOSOPHY. 





N a recent lecture which is reported in 
the Record of Christian Work, Pundita 
Ramabai referred to the ‘‘ philosophy’’ of 
the Hindoos, and explained what she 
considered its depressing influence on the 
people of India. She said: 

‘*T can tell you that I have sounded the 
depths of that philosophy, and what did 
I find? I will give you an idea in my 
own language. It means just this: You 
are to take the whole universe es nothing 
but falsehood. You are to think that it 
does not exist. You do not exist. Ido 
not exist. When you realize that, that 
is philosophy. Can you realize it? 
There was once upon a time a great 
being called Brahma, and that person 
was no person at all, but something like 
air, full of joy and knowledge. Can you 


think of air as being full of joy and 
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knowledge? I can not understand it, 
but philosophy tells you that you have 
to believe that this being, full of joy and 
knowledge, without any personality, ex- 
isted once upon atime. That being had 
no mind. It did not want to say any- 
thing or have anything near it, and 
therefore, of course, it did not understand 
anything. Then there came another 
being just like himself, and that being 
was nothing but darkness. It was all 
falsehood. Now this air united with that 
darkness and assumed personality. It 
became male and female, and as that per- 
son had formed all things, the logical in- 
ference is that everything is falsehood. 
The birds and beasts that you see do not 
exist. You do not exist. When you re- 
alize that you have no personality what- 
ever, you have no life, no knowledge, 
nothing, then you have attained the 
highest perfection of what is called 
‘*yvoga,’’ and that gives you liberation, 
and you are liberated from your body, 
and you become like him, without any 
personality. You draw on the black- 
board zero, plus zero, minus zero, multi- 
plied by zero, divided by zero, and it 
equals zero. It is just that, and nothing 
more. 

‘‘ And what has that philosophy done 
for the people of India? A tree is judged 
by its fruits. An apple tree cannot bring 
forth a pear, but it will bring forth its 
own kind. The grandeur and beauty of 
that philosophy must be judged by its 
fruit. You are a people of some feeling. 
Everything is real. You feel that when 
other people are starving you ought to 
give them something to eat; but out in 
India they do not feel that. Men do not 
feel any sympathy for others. They donot 
feel for people who are starving or being 
killed in war. In our late famine our 
philosophers felt no compassion for suf- 
ferers, and did not help the needy. For 
why should they help when they claimed 
the suffering was not real ?—neither were 
the dying children real. The first result 
then of the philosophy is the basest 
cruelty and selfishness; no compassion 
for sufferers and supreme egoism., 

‘To study Hindoo philosophy, itis best 
to visit India and experience it. - Plenty 
of opportunities are afforded, even if you 
go only to Bombay. That city is very 
large, and it is very hot there; but that 
will make no difference to philosophers 
who never experience heat at all. The 
people of India and the philosophers who 
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have studied with the learned men ought 
to feel alike toward all people and all 
beings; but they never show a particle of 
kindness to the women, and their lives 
are made so unbearable that they want to 
kill themselves. These philosophers 
have shown mercy toward all lower ani- 
mals, They have established hospitals 
for animals, but they have never estab- 
lished hospitals for women. The preach- 
ers who have come over here to preach 
Buddhism to the American people have 
established a hospital for animals in 
Bombay. In that hospital there is a 
ward devoted to bugs, and a man is hired 
to feed those bugs on his blood every 
night. They never take any thought of 
the women who are dying under the 
weight of this philosophy, but they show 
their charity toward the bugs. I recom- 
mend that hospital for the edification of 
American students of Buddhism. Let 
them stay one night in that bug ward. 
That will repay them for all their labors 
in studying that philosophy.’’ 


THE SKYLARK. 


JoHN BurRovuGHS relates that a number 
of years ago a friend in England sent him 
a score of skylarks in acage. He gave 
them their liberty in a field near where he 
lived, They drifted away, and he never 
heard or saw them again. But one Sun- 
day a Scotchman from a neighboring 
city called on him and declared, with vis- 
ible excitement, that on his way along 
the road he had heard a skylark. He 
was not dreaming; he knew it was a 
skylark, though he had not heard one 
since he had left the banks of the Doon, a 
quarter of a century or more before. The 
song had given him infinitely more pleas- 
ure than it would have have given to 
the naturalist himself. 
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Many years ago | 


some skylarks were liberated on Long | 


Island, and they became established 
there, and may now occasionally be heard 
in certain localities. One summer day a 
lover of birds journeyed out from the city 
in order to observe them. A lark was 
soaring and singing in the sky above 
him. An old Irishman came along and 
suddenly stopped as if transfixed to the 
spot. A look of mingled delight and in- 
credulity came into his face. Was he 


indeed hearing the bird of his youth? He | 
took off his hat and turned his face sky- 
ward, and with moving lips and stream- 
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ing eyes stood a long time regarding the 
bird. ‘‘ Ah,” thought the student of 
nature, ‘‘if I could only hear the bird as 
he hears that song with his ears!’’ To 
the man of science it was only a bird song 
to be critically compared to a score of 
others, but to the other it brought back 
his youth and all those long-gone days 
on his native hills! There is the same 
difference between the man who studies 
the Bible in the spirit of philosophical 
learning and the one who hears it in songs 
of heaven and eternal life; the attitude of 
the one is cold and critical, the other 
finds his heart melted and flowing out in 
love as he listens to the divine melody.— 
Homiletic Review. 


a 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE TERM. 
A REMINISCENCE. 

MRS. MARY D. SCHAEFFER. 

WAS only sixteen; but fortified with 

a teacher’s certificate, a letter from the 
Secretary of the local School Board and 
the school-house key, I started out one 
bright September morning to realize my 
earliest dream. 

Teaching seemed to me an ideal profes- 
sion, and I had planned to have the best 
preparation that years of study could 
give; but I was hardly out of the public 
schools when circumstances threw me on 
my own resources. Of course, I was dis- 
appointed, and felt wholly disqualified to 
measure up to my high ideals; but after 
running the gauntlet of the County Su- 
perintendent’s examination and receiving 
the notice of my election as teacher of the 
Weigh Lock school, my spirits rose, and 
I soon found myself planning great things 
for the school term about to open. 

It was the custom in our district to send 
the newly-elected teacher down to the 
Weigh Lock, where teachers as well as 
boats were weighed in the balances before 
being sent farther on. The result of such 
experimenting on the children never 
seemed to claim any attention. 

In the days when the coal regions sent 
their products to the cities beyond by 
means of canal boats and mules, the 
Weigh Lock was of some importance, 
and the boatmen and few officials who 
built their homes on the broadest 
stretches of the towpath had enough 
children among them to necessitate the 
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roviding of a school house and a teacher. 

he Weigh Lock school house was about 
one and a half miles from the town to 
whose school district it belonged, and 
consequently received but little supervis- 
ion from the official Board. The build- 
ing, a small twelve-by-fourteen room, 
was, however, beautifully located on one 
of the broadest parts of the towpath, 
giving ample space on its three sides for 
a fine playground. From the door one 
looked across the lazy waters of the canal 
to the dark green hills beyond, while the 


windows in the rear were just above the | 
| of bright skies, and through the broken, 


swiftly moving waters of the L. river 
wherein were reflected the beauties of a 
mountain range towering high above it. 
The building was not only in the midst 
of nature’s quiet beauties; here. nature’s 
grandeur and power were also at their 
highest when the storm swept up and 
down the narrow valley, almost lifting the 
school house from its foundations, mak- 
ing the rusty old stove totter danger- 
ously, and bringing more fear to the 
teacher than to the pupils, who were ac- 
customed to it. 

I had always considered the first day’s 
work in the schoolroom as one of special 
importance, and had many theories con- 
cerning it, believing whatever impres- 
sions were then made would have a last- 
ing effect in the work of the entire term. 
As I started out that momentous morning, 
I was still thinking of first impressions, 


and thereby greatly shortened the one | 


and a half miles of my walk. AsI neared 
the little building, which stood some dis- 
tance from any dwelling, there was no 
one in sight. I was a little disappointed 
to find I had no use for the experiments 
I had planned as I imagined the children 
about the school house door or on their 
way to meet me. It was with a pleasur- 
able sense of possession and authority 
that I handled the large brass key. The 
rusty lock turned slowly, and it was with 
considerable difficulty that I opened the 
door sufficiently wide to permit me to 
enter side-wise and see the fallen mortar 
which lay in a heap back of it. A sense 
of aloneness and desolation came over 
me, and I looked longingly up and down 
the towpath for the pupils for whom I 
had planned such a pleasant opening 
day; but there was no one to be seen, so 
I again started to investigate my posses- 
sions. Stumbling over poker, shovel, 


ashes and furniture, I made my way to 
the windows, threw open the heavy shut- 
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ters, and saw there was no lack of venti- 
lating sources, as there was not a whole 
pane of glass in any of the six sashes. 
Evidently the glass had been a tempting 
target for stone-throwing boys, and the 
room a resort for tramps in their summer 
wanderings up and down the towpath. 
With an amused as well as distressed 
sense of having no one over whom to ex- 
ercise a kind authority, I sat down on 
the little platform to view the situation 
and collect my thoughts. I found my 
outlook high and deep. Through the 
crevices in the roof I had a cheery view 


uneven floor there were visions of a gloomy 
cellar beneath. As I looked out through 
the much-open windows at the quiet 
beauty of my surroundings, I could not 
help thinking of the Irish peasant’s reply 
to a tourist commenting on the beautiful 
scenery about her unfruitful land—'‘‘ Yes, 
everything to look at, but nothing to 
ate.’’ I, too, had everything to look at, 
but no one to teach, and not much of a 
place to teach in. But with me, to meet 
a difficulty aroused a desire to overcome 
it, and I now determined to spend a part 
of the day in making that schoolroom 
more presentable. 

Removing some of the daintier articles 
of dress that had seemed to me a nec- 
essary equipment for a first day’s favor- 


| able impression, I pinned up my pretty 


gingham gown, and with the rusty 
shovel, dilapidated brooms and leaky 
buckets, made a vigorous attack upon 
cobwebs, ashes, cigar stumps, broken 
pipes, mortar, etc., etc. Even that pre- 
liminary attack made the room look 
cheerier and more habitable. But the 
conquering spirit was upon ane, and while 
it occurred to me it would bea good plan 
to divert the waters of the river into a 
channel running through the schoolroom 
and out again into the canal, I lost notime 
in dreaming, but dipped my leaky pails 
in the canal, threw the water that re- 
mained in them into the room, and vigor- 
ously applied my stumpy brooms until 


| the water disappeared into the cellar be- 


neath. Fortunately the water supply was 
near and inexhaustible, as I never before 
nor ever since used so much water in a 
cleansing process. 

Then while 1 sat outside in the sun, 
ate my lunch and lessened the dampness 
of my skirts and shoes, the breeze blew 
through the room, making it sweet and 
dry. After a little rearranging of furni- 
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ture, and some attention to my personal | 
appearance, it was with real satisfaction 
I again ascended my platform outlook. 

It was not long before I became con- 
scious of a pair of eyes looking through 
one of the windows, leisurely yet eagerly 
taking in every detail of the cleansed 
room, and the stranger on the platform. | 
Not wishing to disturb his scrutiny, and 
enjoying the evident approval settling 
upon his face, I kept very quiet until a 
shrill little voice said, ‘‘ Are you the new 
teacher?’’ In response to my “ Yes, 
aren’t you coming to school to-day ?’’ he 
said, ‘‘ Oh, no, we don’t have school the 
first day of the term; the teacher comes 
and fixes things, then some one finds out 
she is here, and we come the next day.”’ 
And as he ran down the towpath, he 
shouted back, ‘‘I’ll tell the rest, and 
we'll all be here to-morrow.”’ 

As my eyes followed his retreating fig- 
ure, I realized that the first day of the 
term was over, and that I had not done 
one of the many things I had been plan- 
ning for weeks before; but I was grateful 
to the boy for the comforting assurance 
that for one day at least I had done every- 
thing that was expected of me. 


in 
a 


THE WAY IS HARD. 





“THEY THAT ARE IN SIN ARE IN THE 
PUNISHMENT OF SIN.’’ 


REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
\ JOE to the preacher and the congre- 
gation of whom it can be truly said, 
**Behold, thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song of one who hath a pleasant 
voice and can play well on an instru- 
ment!’’ In our liberal churches the doc- 
trines of the love of God and the divine 
forgiveness have often tended to obscure 
the laws of moral retribution. ‘‘God 
likes to forgive little boys: that’s what 
He’s for,’’ a budding Universalist is re- 
ported to have said, in justification of his 
latest peccadillo. There is as much lib- 
eral theology of a certain sort compressed 
in that as of charcoal in the diamond. 
‘We must preach the doctrine of hatred,’’ 


says Emerson, “‘when love pules and | 


whines.’’ No, not of hatred, but of ‘‘the 
terrible things in’ righteousness,’’ the 
sternness of the moral law,—a stermness 
which is not the negation, but the ex- 
pression, of Almighty Love. 
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In choosing a title for this discourse, 


| one of the first I hit upon was ‘‘A Holy 


Fear;’’ and Iam not yet sure that I did 
well in changing it to another. Holy 
means healthy; and that there isa healthy 
fear inherent in any just perception of a 
man’s relations to the moral law there 
cannot, I think, be any slightest doubt. 
Perfect love casteth out fear, no doubt, 
but love is very far from being perfect in 
a very great majority of human hearts; 
and, while this condition lasts, a whole- 
some fear is a desideratum not to be de- 
spised. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of goodness,’’ says the Old 
Testament. ‘‘The beginning of wis- 
dom,’’ it is commonly rendered; but wis- 
dom here, as in many other places, has 
the force of goodnsss. This doctrine of 
the genesis of goodness is not one that 
any well-instructed evolutionist would 
accept. Darwin found the beginning of 
goodness in the gregarious tendency of 
animal races, and Spencer finds it in the 
tendency of certain actions to produce 
pleasure and of others to produce pain. 
So far as fear had anything to do with 
the beginning of goodness, it was the fear 
of man, and not the fear of God. So 
much for the historical aspect; and for 
the individual the beginning of goodness 
is not the fear of ‘‘our Father who is in 
heaven,’’ but of the father or the mother 
who is on earth. Fear of their punish- 
ment, of their displeasure, of their blame, 
of their disappointment, of their grief,— 
these are the beginning of goodness for 
the growing child. They are not only 
the beginning: they are a continual moral 
brace and spur. Manya grown man and 
woman is kept from shameful courses by 
the thought of the old folks at home, the 
fear of doing anything that would bring 
down their venerable heads in sorrow to 
the grave. But the wholesome fear which 
encourages men to difficult duty, and 
shames them out of meanness, and keeps 
them from excess, is made up of many 
parts. The fear of statutory penalties, 
wholesome enough in many instances, is 
but the smallest part of it. Another is 
the fear of social disesteem, of the clear- 
eyed rebuke of noble friends, of the re- 
buke their character and their ideals 
would minister if they did not, could not, 
speak one word; if they were wholly 
ignorant of the committed fault. Another 
part of it is the fear of what 2 brutish vice 
may brand upon the physical organism: 
another, of that entanglement in which 
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every secret act of wickedness involves 
the doer soon or late, the little sin ever 
steadily compelling a greater. Again, 
what fear more wholesome than the fear 
of being what we hate, of missing those 
beatitudes which have been promised to 
us by our most serious and consecrated 
hours? There is no need to go beyond 
the present life for a fear so noble and 
constraining that it would seem impos- 
sible for any soul on which it had fairly 
delivered itself to choose the evil way. 
But it is an absurd idea, a ridiculous 
assumption, that, because ‘‘we still have 
judgment here,’’ a future life can have 
for us no fear. Fear enough—the fear of 
entering on another life conscious that we 
have miserably squandered this, the fear 
of an accusing memory dimming the 
lustre of the bright immortal years, the 
fear of meeting those whose noble expec- 
tation we have not fulfilled, the fear of 
being known at length for what we inly 
are. The preacher of religion who does 
not seek to bring to bear upon his people’s 
minds these ‘‘terrors of the Lord”’’ is 
doing his prophetic duty in a miserably 
imperfect way. 

Meantime, ‘‘we still have judgment 
here;’’ and Macbeth spoke for universal 
man when he declared that, if his crime 
might have its be all and its end-all here 
upon this bank and shoal of time, he’d 
jump the lifetocome. As ‘‘a hangman’s 
whip to hold the wretch in order,’’ the 
fear of hell has never been a potent in- 
strument. ‘The circles of the ‘‘ judgment 
here’’ are quite as numerous and deepen 
down as formidably and fearfully as those 
which Dante threaded round and down, 
till in the lowest deep he found Satan, 
half apparent, jammed like a ragged 
stopper into the bottom of the pit. There 
is first the hell of physical misery and 
degradation and defect. This is the hell 
of saints who have not kept the body’s 
sacred law; of restless women who can 
never find enough to do or to be done; 
of the victims of society, so called— 
the round of frivolous excitements from 
which come prostration and collapse; of 
men who run the race for wealth till 
something breaks, and henceforth they 
are mere physical and mental wrecks 
along the road where others are in full 
career. This is the hell of drunkards, of 
debauchees, a hell fierce—flaming in their 
faces, burning away their physical nobil- 
ity with its intolerable rage. It is much 
wider in its scope than we are wont to 





think. As the violet of the spectrum 
shades into colors that we might see if we 
had better eyes, so, if we did but know it, 
there is many a physical penalty that we 
do not note as such, that with our dull 
eyes we do not perceive at all, but which, 
if we were more observant, or if we had 
better eyes, we might see plainly enough. 
We read of Jesus in the New Testament 
that, as He prayed, the fashion of His 
countenance was altered. The story 
carries with it the suggestion of a uni- 
versal law. Every man’s face is being 
daily, hourly, altered by his prayers, by 
the desires which he allows himself, by 
the dominant passions of his life. There 
is many a face that is now hateful and 
repellent which might have been beauti- 
ful and attractive but for some secret 
shame, some fatal tendency of thought or 
will, some adultery of the heart. It is 
not the sensual vices only that insure 
these penalties. Greed and vanity and 
pride all twitch the mask aside, and show 
the actual man. And such is the unity 
of soul and body that it may well be 
doubted whether there can be any moral 
aberration which does not register itself 
upon the physical man,—not on his face 
alone, but on his total life. ‘‘I am all 
face,’ said the naked beggar to Mon- 
taigne,—his whole body equally tough- 
ened to the weather. So is the universal 
human body equally plastic to the stress 
of good and evil thoughts, of high and 
low ideals. If we could have a perfect 
chemistry, I doubt not that it would de- 
tect in each man’s bodily tissues an ‘‘ab- 
stract and brief chronicle’’ of all the vices 
of his past life, of all the ignoble passions 
to which in the sphere of the imagination 
he has allowed full swing, though he has 
not dared to put them into the concrete 
of action. 

But the hell of physical deterioration, 
ruin, and defect is not the only hell of 
those whose faults are on the sensual 
side; and there are faults much deadlier 
than these,—faults which make no appre- 
ciable registry upon the physical man. 
No one can study the New Testament 
without seeing that, as between the brutal 
and the fiendish sins,—the sins of sensual 
passion and the sins of selfish and mali- 
cious calculation,—Jesus was kindly and 
sympathetic with the former every time. 
They were much less heinous than the 
latter, in his eyes. But the moral stand- 
ards of Christendom have in general 
reversed this order. I leave you to de- 
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termine whether Jesus was mistaken in 
the distinction that he made. Your de- 
cision against him would be immediate 
if the measure of a fault were to be found 
in the amount of physical penalty that it 
entails. For it is evident that our calcu- 
lating and malicious faults entail no such 
obvious physical penalties as our faults 
of sensual passion. Are they, then, less 
severely punished? Nay; for the hell 
of physical deterioration is but one hell 
of many in the range of natural penalty 
for vice and crime. Even for the sensual 
fault, the physical penalty is but the 
smallest part. Another is the public 
shame, though there has been no formal, 
public arraignment; the consciousness of 


pitying or averted eyes, the visible grief 


and shame of nearest friends, the dread 
of sinking to some lower deep, the haunt- 
ing memory of days once pure and sweet, 
the sense of banishment from the society 
of the purest and the best, whom still the 
weak and erring often reverence in their 
inmost hearts. Then, too, there is for 
almost every sensual fault a hell of corre- 
lated shame and sin. The secret fault 
escapes a hundred social penalties that 
wait on the discovered vice or crime, 
only to plunge into a vortex of tempta- 
tions to new forms of guilt, through 
which the hardiest mariner may not hope 
to steer his way safely. You may at once 
recall the saying of George Eliot: ‘‘ Under 
every guilty secret there is hidden a 
brood of guilty wishes whose unwhole- 
some, infecting life is cherished by the 
darkness. The contaminating effect of 
deeds oftener lies in the commission than 
in the consequent adjustment of our de- 
sires,—the enlistment of our self-interest 
on the side of falsity.”’ Well may we 
pray, as did the Psalmist, to be saved 


from secret faults: they are such mothers 


of lies, of insincerity, of dishonesty, of 
faithlessness. They are 
‘*the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all.” 
Can you not conceive of faults which, in 
their first inception, have but little power 
to curse and kill, but which, to preserve 
their secret, have so walled themselves 
about with various obstructions that no 
good influence can penetrate to them, and 
the man cannot break through into the 
freedom of a sincere and simple life? It 
is a tragedy which repeats itself as regu- 
larly as the rising of the sun. Happy 
are they who are quite sure that it has 
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never touched their lives with even a 
passing shadow ! 

It is conceivable that the inveterate 
sinner may be so hardened in his fault, 
may be so deaf to the rebuke of con- 
science through prolonged neglect of her 
persuasive voice, that nothing shall dis- 
turb him in the base enjoyment of his 
evil way. Is this escape from punish- 
ment, or is it the worst possible punish- 
ment that can come upon a man,—to be 
dead in trespasses and sins? But this is 
slow to come; and till it comes, through 
infinite degrees of moral lapse, what ac- 
cusation and what punishment there is 
prepared for every sinful heart! I see 
not what necessity there is for ‘‘ future 
punishment,’’ as if within the limits of 
this present life the resources of Omnipo- 
tence were not sufficient for the reward of 
every man according to his works. The 
punishment is oftentimes so great, so ter- 
rible, that it would seem to be out of all 
proportion with the offence committed, 
did we not know that by such punish- 
ment the erring heart is made to see 
‘‘how awful goodness is, and virtue in 
her shape how lovely,—see, and pine its 
loss.’’ Once let a man depart from the 
right way, and there seems to be some 
terrible fatality through which, at every 
turn, he is reminded of hisfault. Things 
that are blessedness to other men, are 
grief and pain to him. The air so pure, 
the sky without a cloud, the spring so 
fresh and sweet, the earth’s warm cover- 
let of snow so white and pure, are images 
oflost beatitudes. Will he seek forgetful- 
ness in the pages Of some pleasant book ? 
Suddenly he sees himself as in a 
mirror,—his meanness or his cruelty, his 
selfishness or his dishonesty, his faithless- 
sacred trusts of business or of 
home, depicted there so vividly that it 
seems as if the author must have intended 
every word forhim. If not directly, then 
by contrast, he is reminded of his secret 
shame. 


ness to 


“The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king,”’ 
the Prince of Denmark says. A capital 
device! How many consciences have 
been caught in such a net from first to 
last! more, I have sometimes thought, 
than in the meshes of the preacher’s 
homily ; so many that I find it hard to 
understand the accusation of the drama 
as immoral, thinking that, if evil men 
would not be stricken to the heart by 
what passes on the stage, they had better 
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stay at home. Then, too, what accusa- 
tion and what punishment for erring men 
there is in the high trust and noble ex- 
pectation of their friends, and in the 
memory of past experience that was full 
of stainless joy! If ever for a little while 
there is a respite from these visions and 
these voices, there is sure to come along 
some happy Pippa, singing her untimely 
song, her unconscious comment on the 
moral situation. At other times from out 
the silent dark the faces of the friends 
whom we have loved and lost shape 
themselves, grieved and sad, as if they 
looked into our very hearts and saw what 
harbors there of unrepented fault and 
vain desire. Yes, for each one of us who 
has not kept the law of righteousness, till 
we are hardened in our sin, all things 
have eyes to see, ‘‘as if they were God’s 
spies;’’ all things have voices to impeach, 
and hands to smite and slay. 

Rosetti asks, ‘‘ What is the sorriest 
thing that enters hell?’’ and makes reply: 
None of the sins, but this and that fair deed, 
Which a soul’s sin at length can supersede. 
That is to say, the real goodness of a 
man, which may, in one part of his life 
and action, for a long time co-exist 
with evil in some other part, at length 
gives way. It is the case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Soon or late, one must 
invade the province of the other. ‘There 
must be war, and to the knife. There 
cannot be an everlasting dualism of the 
moral life. No man can serve two 
masters. Eventually he must cleave to 
the one, and despise the other. And 
what a fearful hell is that of real good- 
ness broken down and utterly despoiled ! 
If there is one more fearful, it is that 
which is constituted for us by the reac- 
tionary influence of a persistent fault 
upon the memory of the good that we 
have done. ‘To think that even our most 
loving offices of friendship and affection 
have come to be remembered only with 
stinging shame, since we have fallen 
away from truth and _ righteousness! 
Thank heaven it is not so with all! that 
there are those who graciously remember 
every noble, generous deed done for them 
by men and women who have been over- 
mastered by temptation and fallen into 
evil ways! But with the most, an evil 


presence spoils the noblest past, making 
it seem an unreality and sham, which 
very likely it was not ; while for the evil- 
doer his hell of blasted recollection has 
no sharper pang than that the noble and 
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the good whom he has served with offices 
of the purest possible affection will wish 
perhaps that they could blot out his 
memory and the memory of such offices 
forever. 

In my divinity school days, I read in 
Plutarch’s crabbed Greek an essay on 
‘* The delay of the Deity in punishing the 
wicked.’’ But is there really much de- 
lay? There is of certain outward penal- 
ties. The sensual indulgence does not 
work its obvious ruin all at once. The 
penalties of social disesteem, of friend- 
ship growing cold, of honor changing to 
contempt, of ruined fortunes and domestic 
altars broken down,—all these may be 
delayed ; but if they were delayed forever, 
the vindication of the moral law would 
still be a hard and terrible reality. There 
would still remain the hells of the shame- 
ful character and of dreadful loss. ‘‘Be 
sure your sin will find you out,’’ though 
you should go unwhipped of justice till 
the end, or scourged with praises which 
but mock the voices of your own heart. 
‘They that are in sin,’’ said Swedenborg, 
“fare in the punishment of sin.’’ That 
was a real vision of ‘‘ Things seen in 
Hell:’’ They that are in sin are in the 
punishment of sin. And to bein sin were 
punishment enough, if there were no 
other. It is punishment enough to be a 
brute, when one might be a man; to bea 
coward, when one might be a hero; to be 
a hindrance to ail social good, when one 
might be a help; to destroy men’s faith 
in human nature and in God, when one 
might strengthen it; to be a petty, 
groveling creature, when one might 
stand with port erect and face towards 
heaven, without hate or fear. 

In the last analysis, the most dreadful 
punishment is not anything that may 
come upon us from without, any social 
penalty; nor is it anything that may 
arise in our own minds of miserable regret, 
of shapeless fear, of imagined voices,— 
‘*Thou art become as one of us,’’ from 
the bad in literature and life; ‘‘ Depart 
from us: we never knew you,’’ from the 
good and true. The most dreadful pun- 
ishment is to fall immeasurably short of 
the mark of our high calling; to be so 
little, when we might be so much. In 


| Shakespeare’s plays, how little does the 


tragic end of Macbeth or Iago, Regan or 
Goneril, add to our sense of their great 
misery! ‘To be a Macbeth or an Iago, a 
Regan or a Goneril, that is more terrible 
than any outward ruin, or any conscious- 
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ness of an impassable gulf between our- 
selves and those in whose approval we 
could see the smile of God. 
I sent my soul through the invisible, 

Some letter of the after-life to spell ; 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 


And answered, “I myself am heaven—and 
hell.”’ 


Hell unmistakably for the unrighteous 
ian, however clear of outward suffering 
for his sin, however dead to inward plead- 
ing and expostulation,—most unmistak- 
ably when most dead to these; but 
heaven with equal certainty for those 
who, if they must say, ‘‘I am poor and 
despised,’’ can add, ‘‘Yet have I kept 
thy precepts.’’ It would be a very dark 
and gloomy picture that I have presented 
to your minds and to your consciences 
and hearts, were it not that it involves an 
opposite as full of brightnesss and of 
cheer. For there is no misery of wicked- 
ness and no painfulness of accusation or 
of punishment for the erring soul which 
has not a corresponding excellence and 
satisfaction and beatitude for the soul 
unswervingly devoted to the law of right- 
eousness. But I can easily conceive that 
the terms of my discourse suggest, in 
various particulars, a situation foreign to 
your experience. You have your faults, 
but they are not so dark and tragical as 
those which I have seemed to have in 
mind. Yet, for such as you have, there 
is the same eternal law. You are less 
because of them than what you ought to 
be. They rob you of your peace. They 
turn your pleasures into grief and shame. 
The friendship and the love that are 
given you so lavishly,—you must often 
ask yourselves if you are worthy of such 
costly gifts. Are they really given to 
you, or to some imaginary person? And 
if to some imaginary person, must you 
not strive to grow into that image, so that 
the friendship and the love you prize so 
much may really be for you an indefeas- 
ible possession, so that you may rightfully 
account yourself one of that blessed family 
in earth and heaven who though poor 
and despised, have kept the eternal law? 

That we have not here any ‘‘easy sys- 
tem’’ is, surely, plain enough, and that 
we have here a system which, although 
the half has not been told, makes the in- 
trinsic hideousness of sin sufficiently ap- 
parent, is as plain. What man is there, 


however clean his conscience, who can look 
upon these laws and retributions without 
holy fear? 


What can they mean if not 
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that the Eternal loveth righteousness, and 
that he has made the way of the trans- 
gressor so immeasurably hard in order 
that, should ‘‘ goodness draw us not, then 
weariness may toss us to his breast ?’’ 
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LAFAYETTE AND THE CONWAY 
CABAL. 








HOUSE in York, Pennsylvania, on 
[\. Market street, near the railway cross- 
ing, has more than ordinary interest to- 
day, not to us only but to all Americans. 
In this house the enemies of Washington 
made a shrewdly planned effort to win 
the young French nobleman over to their 
side of the fight. 

Congress, driven from Philadelphia by 
the British army under Howe, unwilling 
to meet even in Lancaster, lest they 
might be captured, had crossed the Sus- 
quehanna at Wright’s Ferry (Columbia), 
and continued their sessions in York, 
from September, 1777, till June, 1778. 

We might imagine the settlers along 
the route removing their hats in recogni- 
tion of the presence of such distinguished 
people as they passed; but tradition has 
it that those who gathered at the inn 
where the legislators stopped to dine, 
were more attracted by the elaborate 
saddles used by the Congressmen than 
by any signs of wisdom to be discovered 
in their appearance or conversation. 

About this time Washington had been 
less fortunate in his campaigns; and 
Gates, wearing laurels stolen from Schuy- 
ler, Arnold, and Morgan, was the favor- 
ite; and by not a few was put forward as 
more likely to lead the army to victory 
than its commander. Dr. Rush, John 
Adams, and many others besides the new 
war board, Gates, Mifflin, and Conway, 
were ready to see Washington removed, 
and Gates put in his place. Congress 
was on the point of ordering the arrest of 
Washington to insure his removal from 
the head of the army. It was quite 
necessary to detach Lafayette from Wash- 
ington. Congress had appointed La- 
fayette tothe command of Gates's northern 
division of the army, and instructed him 
to head an expedition against Canada, in 
the hope that the French would rally 
round the standard of their fellow- 
countryman, and make conquest easy. 
He would do nothing without consulting 
Washington. By advice of the com- 
mander Lafayette came to York to con- 
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sult Congress and the Board of War in 
reference to the appointment. At the 
close of a dinner made by this board and 
their friends, at which Lafayette was the 
guest of honor, and during which the 
conversation had been purposely shaped 
to belittle Washington and to magnify 
Gates, and when toasts had been drunk 
to every one else, Lafayette rose as 
though to speak. When he had the 
attention of all, with the remark that 
probably through an oversight his friend 
had not been remembered, he proposed a 
loyal toast to the commander-in-chief of 
the American army. 

A dead silence followed this unexpected 
toast. Theshock wasso sudden that noone 
could command his thoughts. Some 
tasted their wine, others raised their 
glasses and set them down again. La- 
fayette, gathering up the papers that 
contained his instructions, with the po- 
litest of bows, and a scarcely perceptible 


shrug of his shoulders, withdrew. The 
Cabal had failed. As often as we see 
that house, we think of the loyalty of 
this noble-hearted friend of America to 
the persecuted but finally triumphant 
Washington. 

Very little investigation revealed to 
Lafayette that the expedition to Canada 
was ill-advised and worse provided for, 
and he declined to lead it. Appointed 
shortly afterwards to the command of a 
small force in the South to undo as far as 
possible the evil done by the blundering 
Gates, he, ‘‘ the boy,’’ as the British gen- 
eral called him, worried his opponent till 
finally, after nearly two years, in union 
with Greene, he penned the British army 
in Yorktown, and prepared the way for 
the surrender that ended our struggle for 
independence. We do well to recall the 
name and services of Lafayette on York- 
town day. E. T. JEFFERS. 





York, October 19, 1898. 
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LANCASTER, NOVEMBER, 1808. 


More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping —Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpect oe through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Couriney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 
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THE Executive Committee of the State 
Association of School Directors of Penn- 
sylvania are actively at work upon the 
programme for their coming meeting. We 
hope to have it for the next number of 
The Journal, This is one of the annual 
meetings that have wide influence. It 
represents the practical business side of 
our most important public interest, the 
public schools. Though young in years 
as an organization, it has already done 
good work, and gives promise of far 
greater usefulness. The school directors 
determine the character of the schools in 
their selection of teachers and their local 
administration of school affairs. They 


should be the best, most intelligent, most 
generous, most public spirited, and most 
capable men in every community. Mr. 
I. A. Cleaver, Berwyn, Pa., Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, writes us that this committee will 
meet during the first week of November 
to arrange the programme for the coming 
convention, and that they will be glad to 
have suggestions of subjects or matter 
pertaining to the needs of the public 
schools in any locality, with names of 
those who would discuss the same. Such 
information should be sent him in time 
for use as above suggested. Also, he de- 
sires answers to the following queries: 
Do you know of any needed legislation 
for our schools? If so, what? How is 
the Compulsory Law working in your 
county? How would a reduction in State 
Appropriation affect your county? Will 
parties interested please write him with- 
out unnecessary delay? 





AT the opening of Lehigh University, 
September 21st, in his address of welcome 
to the students, President Drown said: 
The thought which should possess all 
college students at a time like this is that 
of the great privilege they are enjoying. 
It is not natural, I know, for youth, full 
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thought of privilege and opportunity. 
They are too apt to take their good for- 
tune as a matter of course. It is well, 
therefore, to remind you from time to 
time that the young man who for four 
years has at his disposal learned and wise 
instructors to teach and advise him, starts 
in life with an immense advantage over 
his less fortunate brother who is unable 
or unwilling to avail himself of this priv- 
ilege. And yet there is another aspect 
of this picture. If these four years do 
not develop in a young man self-restraint, 
self-reliance and an carne st, unselfish pur- 
pose, it is doubtful whether the world is 
much better off by reason of his acquired 
knowledge. In our endeavor to learn 
and to know we are all in danger of over- 
looking the greatest good which the col- 
lege life is capable of giving—the forma- 
tion of character. Character building is 
a subtle process, and is not accomplished 
by saying: ‘‘ Go to, I will build upa fine 
and noble character.’’ But he who says 
to himself: ‘‘I will do my daily duty in 
college with faithfulness, I will obey loy- 
ally all college rules, I will avail ‘taveaif 
fully of all college privileges, I will be 
helpful to my classmates and neighbors, 
and I will promote to the best of my abil- 
ity a healthy class and college spirit,’’ 
will find that he is getting a great deal of 
good and a great deal of pleasure out of 
his college days, and the character build- 
ing will take care of itself. 


Mr. C. M. C. CAMPBELL, of Allegheny 
county, in ordering renewal of subscrip- 
tion for the members of his Board and 
eleven teachers, says: ‘‘ 7he /ournai is, 
to my thinking, one of the best educa- 
tional periodicals published, but will 


never have attained its full measure of 


usefulness to the public schools of the 
state until it comes within the reach of 
every patron of these institutions.’’ The 
School Board of Newport township, Lu- 
zerne county, also renews subscription for 
the members of the Board and for their 
twenty-seven teachers. 


THE Peace Jubilee days in Philadel- 
phia drew an enormous crowd of people 
from all directions to witness the grand 
military, naval and civic parades, and to 
see the wondrous beauty and splendor of 
the Court of Honor, with its electrical 
illumination. The electric light illumin- 
ation of the public building, and the 
great tower with its search lights, sup- 
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plemented that of the Court of Honor, 
and produced such an effect of light and 
color as has probably never been equaled. 
The possibilities of electricity for such 
displays seem limited only by the skill 
and taste of the artist using it. On Fri- 
day morning Governor Hastings presided 
at the re-dedication of Independence Hall, 

been restored to its 


which has recently 
Mayor Warwick 


:al form and plan. 


rio 


origi! 

made the address, and patriotic songs 
were sung by ac chorus of three thousand 
public school children. 


YEAR by year Indian corn, which is so 
large a proportion of the entire product 
of our farms, is coming into more favor 
abroad, and the exports of this food-stuff 
are increasing. Statistics issued from 
Washington show that with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, the exports of 
American corn will amount to more than 
200,000,000 bushels, for which the Amer- 

un farmer will have received upward of 
S60,000,000. Sixty per cent. - this grain 


has been bought by England and Ge 
many. Germany has bo rere this year 
30,000,000 bushels of corn, as against 


00 in 1888. There is every reason 

to believe that, as corn and its products, 

corn cake, corn bread and other well 

known American delicacies, become bet- 

ter known in Europe, the market for this 

grain will increase, to the great profit of 
n farmer. 
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SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY AND ART 
OF TEACHING. 


yrpend years ago when the chair of ped- 
.) agogy was established at a leading 
American University one professor after 
another began his course of lectures on 
this wise. ‘‘ Whether there be a science 
of education, I know not; I profess 
chemistry, and if you do not learn chem- 
istry from me, it will be your own fault.”’ 
The establishment of the chair of peda- 
gogy would have caused less irritation if 
less extravagant claims had been made 
for the new discipline. 

Pedagogy is a science; teaching is an 
art. The former bears the same relation 
to the latter as the sciences in general 
bear to the corresponding arts. Science 
is the knowledge of things in their causes 
and relations. Artis the application of 
knowledge to some practical purpose. 
“* Art,’’ says Dr. McCosh, ‘‘has in gen- 
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eral preceded science. There were bleach- 
ing and dyeing and tanning and artificers 
in copper and iron before there was chem- 
istry toexplain the processes used. Men 
made wine before there was any theory 
of fermentation ; and glass and porcelain 
were manufactured before the nature of 
earths and alkalies had been determined. 
The pyramids of Nubia and Egypt, the 
palaces and sculptured slabs of Nineveh, 
the Cyclopean walls of Italy and Greece, 
the obelisks and temples of India, the 
cromlechs and druidical circles of coun- 
tries formerly Celtic, all preceded the 
sciences of mechanics and architecture. 
There was music before there was a 
science of acoustics, and painting while 
as yet there was no theory of colors and 
perspective.’’ In like manner there was 
skilful teaching long before any one 
thought of constructing a science of ped- 
agogy. 

Sooner or later every art is made the 
subject of thought, and its processes are 
carefully investigated. The human mind 
is no longer satisfied with the how; it 
seeks to know the reason why. Accord- 
ing to Whewell the principles which art 
involves, scienceevolves. ‘‘Thetruths,’’ 
says he, ‘‘on which art depends, lurk in 
the artist’s mind undeveloped, guiding 
his hand, stimulating his invention, bal- 
ancing his judgment, but not appearing 
in the form of enunciated propositions. 
Art in its earlier stages is anterior to 
science; it may afterwards borrow aid 
from it.’’ 

As soon as the operations of an art at- 
tain a scientific basis, its range of achiev- 
ment is greatly enlarged, and its tri- 
umphs begin to excite the wonder and 
admiration of mankind. Take the art of 
healing, which is in some respects like the 
art of teaching. During many years the 
medical knowledge of the race was merely 
accumulated experience; the practice of 
medicine was largely empirical. But 
after the knowledge gained by experience 
was reasoned upon and reduced to general 
principles, it ceased to be purely empir- 
ical and began to have a rational basis. 
The scientific operations of our skilful 
surgeons surpass the dreams of the most 
daring empirics in the days'before surgery 
attained a scientific basis. 

The results of skilful teaching do not 
attract as much attention as the results of 
skilful surgery; but just as the art of 
healing is based upon the principles and 
the data derived from a number of kin- 





dred sciences, so are the principles and 
the data upon which the skilful teacher 
bases his methods, derived from sciences 
like psychology, ethics and physiology. 
In the degree and to the extent that the 
practice of teaching becomes rational and 
intelligent, are its principles and methods 
derived from the sciences which throw 
light upon mental growth and develop- 
ment. 

The teacher who is grounded in the 
science of pedagogy will no longer accept 
or reject the new because it is new; nor 
will he despise the old because it is old. 
Every new departure in methods of teach- 
ing and framing the curriculum of studies 
will be tested by the application of well 
established facts and principles. Much 
was gained when the art of healing 
ceased to be empirical and became rational 
and scientific. Equally much will be 
gained when the art of teaching ceases to 
be empirical and becomes rational and 
scientific. Medical science is rapidly 
driving quackery to the wall; the science 
of pedagogy will drive many a quack out 
of the profession of teaching. 

Some things in education are estab- 
lished beyond dispute. In respect to 
many things we are on the borderland 
of discovery. The progressive teacher is 
ever on the alert for new things, he is 
however never willing to displace that 
which has been tried and found satisfac- 
tory, by that which is new and untried. 
** Never read a book until it isa yearold”’ 
was the adviceofagreatmind. ‘* Never 
try a method until itis adecadeold,’’ isa 
pretty safe rule for the average teacher, 
although, if too strictly followed, it may 
end in stagnation. 

Many treatises on pedagogy, in aiming 
to be profound, cease to beclear, Saida 
city superintendent in speaking of a re- 
cent book on education: ‘‘I do not un- 
derstand it; I leave it to tne girls on the 
eve of graduation in our Normal schcols.’’ 
A severer criticism could not have been 
made. Any philosophic discussion which 
is unintelligible to the average teacher, 
can only bring confusion into the practice 
of teaching. The more widely it is read, 
the more serious are the consequences. 

Whenever a writer on pedagogy tries to 
display his marvelous learning, we pity 
the teachers upon whom his book is to be 
inflicted. That which is thoroughly un- 
derstood, can be made plain to those en- 
gaged in the same work. The fact that 
a thing is misty and murky, does not 
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make it profound. To this point we 
shall recur at a later time. 

The multitude of new books on the 
science and art of teaching, shows the in- 
terest which educators take in their work. 
Although some of these books hardly add 
a mite to our knowledge of pedagogy, 
they are the forerunners of a brighter 
day. The day of the empiric and of 
school- keeping is rapidly passing; the era 
of scientific skill in teaching and in 
school management is dawning and is 
surely coming. 
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LAFAYETTE ARBOR DAY. 





HE thought of associating the name 

of La Fayette with our Fall Arbor 
Day has, we hope, increased the sum 
total of contributions from Pennsylvania, 
and led to the planting of trees which, 
bearing his honored name, will be re- 
garded with especial interest for genera- 
tions. We have given much space in the 
present issue to this remarkable man. 
He should be talked of in the schools. 
His character and that of Washington 
should be associated in the thought of our 
people. The very worthy project of 
erecting a monument at his grave in Paris 
with funds contributed by those who owe 
so much to his self-sacrifice and unex- 
ampled generosity, affords the opportun- 
ity to tell our boys and girls everywhere 
in the schools the fascinating story of La 
Fayette. It is astory as good for those 
who tell it as for those who hear it. In 
conversation with Dr. Jeffers on a railroad 
train a few days since, he told of how La 
Fayette, by his loyalty to Washington, 
had chilled the Conway Cabal at York, 
and declined a proffered honor from those 
who were hostile to the Commander-in- 
chief. At our request he gives these 
facts elsewhere in a brief article which 
will be read with interest. 

At this writing we know but little of 
the contributions from the schools, but 
hope that they have been generous, and 
shall give the figures later. Of course, 
these will be disappointing. The Lan- 
caster high school gave about fifty dollars 
to the fund. The lesson of judicious 
giving is one that should be taught in the 
schools if we are to have its good results 
in a generous community. 
the most important lessons of life. 

There is a cheap affectation of sym- 
pathy for the boy or girl that may be 
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“‘unable’’ to give, and so harm must 
come to otherson his account. Wenever 
knew an ungenerous soul who did not 
think this the right policy, and that 
‘school children ought not to be asked 
to give anything.’’ Wisediscretion must 
be used here as elsewhere. It would not 
be difficult to quote some very strong 
words of the Master of schoolmasters 
and of all other school authorities, in the 
interest of the better training of children 
in this regard. Selfishness is the demon- 
iac force of the world, and this force is 
strengthened when we pass by-laws and 
resolutions which deprive the pupil of 
gradually learning the essential lesson, 
that it is ‘‘more blessed to give than to 
receive’’—for wise giving is something 
that must be /earned. Selfishness isa fun- 
gus growth that fastens itself almost any- 
where upon our human life and spreads 
working mischief and ruin. Not so with 
generosity, a rare plant whose flower and 
fruitage are worthy the heavenly gardens, 
but which needs wise culture and care 
lest it be stifled among the rank weeds of 
these lower fields of life and time. 

The letter of Governor Hastings com- 
mending the La Fayette Memorial reached 
us just after.the October number was off 
press. As it was from the Governor of 
the State, and as we are personally much 
interested in the success of this noble 
project, we printed it specially and sent 
it out with the full edition. We then 
printed several hundred special envelopes 
and slips containing the La Fayette edi- 
torial and mailed these out along with 
this letter to the Governors and State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction of 
all the States, and of several hundred 
leading newspapers of the State and 
country, in the hope that greater interest 
might be aroused and contributions be 
somewhat increased. 

The address read before the Lancaster 
high school by Prof. R. C. Schiedt, of 
Franklin and Marshall College, on ‘‘ Trees 
and National Independence,’’ is one of 
unusual excellence. The reader will find 
it in this number. Prof. Schiedt is one 
of the hardest-worked men of our ac- 


| quaintance, and if we had known under 


what pressure he must write his address 
we would not have asked it at this time. 
It was written at a single sitting. There 
was but one night that he could give to 
it. Accordingly, he began it in the eve- 
ning and completed it towards morning, 
as we learned the next day. Not many 
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men can do good work like this, on a call 
so sudden and unexpected. 

At the Reformed Theological Seminary 
in Lancaster, interesting Arbor Day and 
La Fayette Memorial exercises were held 
in Santee Hall, led by Dr. J. C. Bowman. 
The address was made by Dr. F. A. Gast, 
who paid a glowing tribute to the late 
Dr. Thomas G. Apple. After singing 
‘*My Country ’tis of Thee,’’ the plant- 
ing of the trees took place on the north 
side of the seminary building. The row 
was called ‘‘ The La Fayette Row.’’ The 
second tree from College avenue, which 
is a fine specimen of oak and the largest 
in the row, was named after Dr. Apple. 
The following men took part in the 
planting: Dr. Gerhart, representing the 
faculty; R. F. Reed, the senior‘class; J. 
E. Sheetz, the middle class, and H. H. 
Rupp, the juniorclass. ‘‘The La Fayette 
Row ’’ consists of the following trees: Six 
oaks, six tulip poplars, two sweet gums, 
two Paulownias, one Lombardy poplar, 
one copper beech, one horse chestnut and 
one Norway maple. The trees were pre- 
sented by J. P. McCaskey, who also had 
American elms planted on school grounds 
and near the tomb of Thaddeus Stevens. 

A case of much interest to owners of 
trees, and telegraph and telephone com- 
panies that take the liberty of cutting 
them down, has just been tried in Read- 
ing. It is that of Dr. John Marshall, of 
the University of Pennsylvania vs. the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The jury returned a verdict in Dr. 
Marshall’s favor for $737. It was a suit 
to recover damages for the destruction of 
from sixty to seventy ornamental ailan- 
thus and locust shade trees in front of Dr. 
Marshall’s summer residence, in Union 
township. The witnesses for the plaintiff 
were Dr. Marshall and people living in 
the neighborhood. Their testimony was 
that immediately opposite the Marshall 
home was a grove of trees from the public 
road to the river, and extending along 
the Marshall property for some distance. 
A telegraph line passes along this point, 
and was in operation when Dr. Marshall 
purchased the farm. At that time there 
was a single cross-bar on each of the poles. 
During the owner’s absence in November, 
1895, the company placed additional cross 
bars on the poles and cut down, close to 
the ground, the trees mentioned in the 





present action. A protest was made at 
the time, but no heed was paid to it, and 
it was claimed that other trees were | 


mutilated, and that about thirty of those 
cut down in no way interfered with the 
wires to be placed on the cross-bars. At 
a previous criminal court Dr. Marshall 
prosecuted the employees of the company 
for cutting down his trees. They were 
found guilty and fined $50 each. 

The following is a report of the remarks 
of J. P. McCaskey, principal of the High 
School, who gave a brief 


SKETCH OF MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 


Wherever in history a man has acted a 
noble part and stands conspicuous for de vo- 
tion to a worthy cause, for wisdom and skill 
equal to any emergency, for courage that 
never flinched, and generosity that shines 
resplendent in a self-seeking world, there is 
a man by whose side La Fayette may stand. 
From Joan of Arc, the shepherd girl of 
Domremy, that marvel of history, until our 
own day, there is no name in the annals of 
France whch appeals to me for very aban- 
don of heroic walt aneciice and generous de- 
votion to the cause of another, like that of 
the young Marquis de La Fayette. In him, 
as in true men and women everywhere, who 
put resolutely behind them all thought of 
ease and comfort and personal well-being, 
and heed only the call of the heart and 
that higher call of duty, the world is richer 
and the race more proud of its possibilities 
for all time to come. 

Washington was the foremost American 
of his time, deservedly the most revered and 
honored. At the close of the Revolutionary 
war, and for many years thereafter, La Fay- 
ette stood next after him in popular favor 
in the United States, and his name was 
heard and spoken with even greater enthu- 
Ssiasm in France than in America. He 
seemed to realize a type of ideal manhood 
which all good men and women admire and 
approve with enthusiasm in proportion as 
they themselves are wise, good and gener- 
ous. From boyhood to old age, with little 
strain upon the imagination, we might 
fancy him worthy a place at the Round 
Table of King Arthur, a knight ‘‘ without 
fear and without reproach.”’ 

He came of a family long noted in the 
military and literary history of France. He 
was but two years old when his father, a 
gallant officer, was killed in a battle with 
the allied forces of England and Prussia. 
Among his grandfathers, Marshal de La 
Fayette had been one of the most distin- 
guished military men of his time. Another 
of his ancestors, Marie Madeline La Fayette, 
was equally celebrated for her litetary at- 
tainments. At the age of seven years, in 
1763, he was sent to the College of Louis le 
Grand, in Paris, where he received his edu- 
cation. At thirteen, he was left, by his 
mother’s death, sole heir to a great fortune. 
He was made one of the pages to the Queen 
of France, and under her patronage rose to 
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the rank of a commissioned officer, a favor 
conferred only on the sons of noblemen. At 


sixteen he was married, uniting himself | 


with one of the oldest and most important 
families in France. The fortune of his wife 
added to his own increased his annual in- 
come to many thousand dollars per annum, 
an immense income and probably equal to 
four or five times its value in our own day. 
He joined the Guards, a military body of 
aristocratic youth, especially devoted to the 
King. At nineteen, he was a captain of 
dragoons, skilled for fight on horseback or 
on foot. 

The stirring news of the Declaration of 
Independence in America so awakened his 
interest, and kindled his enthusiasm, that 
he resolved to exchange his earthly paradise 
in France for the winter voyage across the 
Atlantic and the unknown privations, hard- 
ships and dangers ot what seemed to the 
world a hopeless war for freedom. His 
friends recalled the bloody deaths of his 
father and uncle in the recent wars, and 
urged him not to risk the ruin of his family 
by his own death. But he bought a ship, 
and loaded it with supplies, and, despite the 
command of the King that he should not go, 
and the protest of the British ambassador 
that the ship should not be permitted to 
sail, he got away in disguise with eleven 
picked men, his companions in arms. Two 
English war sloops chased him, but after a 
stormy voyage of two months he landed in 
South Carolina. 

He was not yet twenty years old, and 
did not speak English well, but he at once 
joined the army as a volunteer, without pay 
and without command. This generosity, 
coupled with the great sacrifices he had 
made, won the heart of Congress, and July 
31, 1777, he was commissioned a Major Gen- 
eral. The next day he met Washington for 
the first time and became a member of his 
military family. He rendered valuable ser- 
vice wherever opportunity offered. At 
Brandywine, where he was wounded, he 
won high praise for gallantry, as also at the 
battle of Monmouth and elsewhere. In 
1778 he returned to France for consultation 
with the King. His extraordinary charac- 
acter and the high standing of his family 
gave him great influence at court, though a 
youth of only twenty-one, where he was re- 
ceived by his King and the ministry with 
marked cordiality and distinction. He ex- 
plained to them the real condition of affairs 
in America, and did much to aid Benjamin 
Franklin, our Minister in Paris, in persuad- 
ing the government to energetic support of 
the American cause. 

Early in 1780 he was again in America, 
landing at Boston. His return was hailed 
with great joy, not only by Washington and 
Congress, but by the wholearmy. Congress 
— a resolution of hearty welcome, and 

e was immediately placed in command of 
the troops in Virginia. Cornwallis had at 
his time an army of 8,000 men; the army of 
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La Fayette was less than half that number. 
The British general was confident of victory, 
and in a letter which fell into the hands of 
the Americans, he said, ‘‘ The boy cannot es- 
cape me.’’ But ‘‘ the boy’’ did escape him, 
and rendered such valuable service in the 
final campaign, which resulted in the sur- 
render of the British army, that Washington 
named him among the best of his officers as 
worthy of most honorable mention. 

On his return to France, he was received 
everywhere with acclamations of joy by his 
countrymen, who rightly regarded him as 
one of the world’s heroes. The Minister of 
War announced to him that he should hold 
the same rank in the French army which he 
held in the United States, and that his com- 
mission should bear date from the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. All this at the 
age of twenty-five years! The ‘‘ boy’’ had 
won his stars on two continents. 

In 1784 he came again to the United 
States, and was everywhere an honored 
guest. He remained some five months, a 
part of which he spent at Mount Vernon 
with his old friend General Washington. 
After five years of private life, he was 
elected to the Assembly of Notables, where, 
for five yeears of storm and stress, he was 
the man wisest in counsel of them all—‘‘ the 
only man in France,’’ it has been said, ‘‘ in 
whom all—king, courtiers and people—had 
perfect faith.’’ He was the friend of liberty 
who knew neither fear nor favor. 

The revolution was coming and changes 
were rapid, but La Fayette is always to the 
front, Commander-in-chief of the army, and 
in other positions of great responsibility 
and power, until no longer able toinfluence 
the mad current of events he resigns. The 
reign of terror was at hand. He demanded 
the punishment of the leaders of the Jacobin 
Club, and its fury was turned upon him. A 
motion was made for his arrest and trial as 
an enemy of his country. The vote stood 
224 to 446. Soon the king and queen were 
executed, and, to escape the guillotine, he 
left France for one of the provinces of Bel- 
gium. Here he was made prisoner by 
Austria without any pretense of justice, and 
kept closely confined for five years. Na- 
poleon had him released in 1797. The 
Directory refused him permission to return 
to Paris, but when Napoleon became Consul 
it was a stroke of policy for him to grant 
this permission. To some of his adherents 
who wished La Fayette kept out of France, 
he replied, ‘‘Let him alone. He will not 
say more against me than he has expressed 
openly before me.’’ Madame de Stael once 
said of him, ‘‘ You could certainly predict 
what he would do in every contingency.” 

In 1803, he voted, as was to be expected, 
against making Napoleon first consul for 
life, and not long after against making him 
emperor. For the next ten years, during 
the wars of Napoleon, he lived quietly at 
home in La Grange. After the battle of 
Waterloo, he was an influential member of 
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the assembly. In 1824 he made his fourth 
and last visit to the United States, return- 
ing to France in 1825. 

In 1830 he was again in command of the 
National Guard, when Charles X. was de- 
throned. And so he continued to the end, 
interested in public affiairs, and devoted to 
the welfare of his country and of humanity. 
He died in 1834, sixty-four years ago, the 
foremost citizen of France, in whose mag- 
nificent generosity, unselfish heroism, and 
regal manhood, the selfish, brutal soldier of 
fortune, Napoleon Bonaparte, is dwarfed 
and shrivelled by the fiercest light of con- 
trast that ever beat upon a throne. 

While in the war of the Revolution he not 
only risked life and fortune and served 
without pay, bnt he also gave of his private 
means $140,000 towards the subsistence and 
equipment of the soldiers. These things 
were not forgotton by a grateful people, and 
during his memorable visit to the United 
States in 1824 and 1825 he was everywhere 
welcomed with unbounded enthusiasm in 
each of the twenty-four states then compris- 
ing the Union. In Lancaster many of us 
are pleased to remember the pleasure with 
which our fathers and mothers were wont 
to recall the happy time when they ‘‘saw La 
Fayette.’’ 

Miss Susan C. Forney, of this city, a 
sister of the late Col. John W. Forney, 
clearly remembers the visit of La Fayette to 
the Lancasterian school which had then 
just been erected on the Hamilton grant at 
the corner of Prince and Chestnut streets. 
The school was assembled on the first floor. 
Miss Forney’s part in the exercises was to 
present a memorial to La Fayette, in a few 
words prepared for her. The General shak- 
ing hands with her, thanked her very kindly. 
The little boy who was appointed toa like 
duty on this occasion, was afterwards 
Bishop Kerfoot of the Episcopal Church. 

An old lady who sits by me daily at the 
table, and who in less than a month will be 
ninety years of age. tells with keen interest 
of when she ‘‘saw La Fayette.’’ Five of 
our teachers in the high school have often 
heard their parents speak gladly of when 
they ‘‘saw La Fayette.’’ One of them 
prizes as heirlooms the La Fayette decanters 
and glasses used when he took dinner at the 
house of her grandfather, on his way from 
Lancaster to Port Deposit in 1825. And 
you boys may take off your hats to the vet- 
eran soldier, Casper Weitzel, who unlocks 
our doors daily and keeps our fires going, 
for La Fayette held him in his arms when 
he was given the name by which you all 
know him sofamiliarly. His father’s uncle 
had been an officer on the staff of General 
Washington, and knew him well. I have 


just been ope phage very full and interest- 
i 


ing account of this visit to Lancaster, as it 


appears in the Centennial issue of the Lan- 
caster /ntelligencer, and do not know any 
matter of greater local interest that could be 
reprinted at this time when the generous 
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call is heard for money to build a worthy 
monument at his grave in the city of Paris. 

We have planted some twenty or more 
La Fayette trees to commemorate this arbor 
day. They include the American elm, 
white oak, sweet gum, tulip tree, paulownia, 
horse chestnut, and maple. We wanted 
long-lived trees, and we trust that some of 
these may be growing long after we are all 
‘‘away.’’ On our Dr. Higbee Arbor Day we 
planted, not trees hut roses; so we make 
this an exception to our usual arbor day 
custom of planting more trees than we have 
boys enrolled in the school. To-day I pay 
for all the trees, and any other items of ex- 
pense, so that every cent contributed to our 
Arbor Day fund may go to Paris into the 
proposed monument. The Lancaster high 
school sent a handsome contribution to the 
sufferers by the Chicago fire and by the Johns- 
town flood. We contributed generously to 
the Dr. Higbee Memorial and to the Dr. 
Burrowes Memorial. We believe in helping 
a good work along with money and work as 
well as with sympathy and words; and we 
can not permit an appeal like this of the 
La Fayette Memorial to pass unheard or 
unanswered. 

The programme of exercises for the La 
Fayette day at the high school: 


Reading and Prayer, Rev. J. W. RB rds. 

Chorus—The Star Spangled Banner (K 

Chorus—Columbia, the Gem of the Oc« Shaw 

Instrumental —Marseilles Hymn (Roget de Lisle), Prof. Carl 
Matz and D. G. McCaskey 

Instrumental—Selection: ‘‘ Liule Brunette’’ (Beyer), High 
School Orchestra 

Reading—Circular of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, David F 
Magee. 

Reading—La Fayette Day: Governor Hastings, Governor 
Shaw, and others, Helen E. Cooper 

Violin Solo—Air Melodieux, Op 14 (Bol , Leon G. Dodge. 

Reading—La Fayette Monument: ‘To be Erected at his Grave 
in Paris, John J Brilthart 

Reading—Tribute to La Fayette: By Daniel Webster at 
Bunker Hill, Ellen H. Byrne 

Boys’ Chorus—t. Innisfail (Phelps Heaven is My Home. 

Reading—La Fayette’s Last Visit to the United States, Ray- 
mond G, Rutter 

Reading—Eulogy on La Fayetie by Edward Everett, Helen 
E. Schaeffer 

Violin Solo—‘* Loch Lomond ”’ and “ Prayer from Freischutz,”’ 
Donald G. McCaskey 

Recitations in Concert—The Shepherd of King Admetut 
(Lowell)—Abou Ben Adhem (Leigh Hunt)—Address as 
Gettysburg (Lincoln) — Nineticth Psalm—The Broken 
Wing—Burial of Sir John Moore (Wolfe)—1: Corinthians, 


XIII. Chap. (St. Paul)—Driving Home the Cows—When 
We Plant a Tree (Ho!mes), Boys’ High School 

Girls’ Chorus—r1. Let the Stars and Stripes Float Forever 
(Geibel}. 2. Verdant Grove, Farewell to Thee. 

Arbor Day Address: ‘‘ Trees and National Independence,’ 
Prof R. C. Schiedt. 
Instrumental — Overture 

High Schoo! Orchestra. 
Brief Sketch of Marquis de La Fayette, J. P. McCaskey. 
Chorus—Who is He adie for the Days to Come? (Gounod). 
Chorus—My Country, ’Tis of Thee (Smith) 
Doxology— Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow. 

Chorus Singing by the Schools under the direction of Prof. 
Carl Matz, instructor in Vocal Music in the High Schools. 

Hicu Scuoor Orcnestra— Violins : Grant Weaver, Benj. 
A. Herr, Samue! Lurio, Thomas B. Jefferies, Ara W. Kauft 
man, John W. Stauffer, Ernest H. Miller, Leon G. Dodge, 
Eva Thorbahn, Elsie P. McCaskey, Carrie E. Burd, Mary C. 
Swords, Elsie G. Book, Bertha M. Ilyus. Viola: Henry B. 
Cohen. Bass: Walter E. Leonard. Flutes: Arthur H. Ball, 
A. W. Bolenius, Warren F. Hubley, Waiter M. Steigerwalt 
and Fred. Rengier. Piccolo: Walter R. Fickes; Clartonets : 
Allan C. Fry, Robert Byerly, J. B. Kauffman. Cornets: Jobn 
G. Burie, Walter Fraim, John W. Christ, Wm. H. Trost. 
Piano: Mabel E. Blickenderfer. /nstructor and Leader : 
Prof. Carl Thorbahn, 


**Home Circle” (Schlepegrell), 
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INFLUENCE ON ANIMALS.—The most common ex- | 
hibition of the influence of music on animals is, per- | 


haps, that witnessed in circuses and other equestrian | 


entertainments, where the horse is affected ina lively 
and exhilarating manner by the performances of the 
band—often waltzing and prancing, and keeping per- 
fect time with the music. Dogs are also affected, but 
it is difficult to determine whether agreeably or other- 
wise. Many naturalists believe it to be disagreeable 
to them, Other quadrupeds, and also owls, have been 
known to die from its effects. Cats sometimes mew 
loudly on hearing the sound of instruments, but are 
more seldom and less painfully affected than dogs. 


| 


| 


| 


[Nov., 


On the other hand, it is well known that many kinds 
of birds are affected in a very agreeable manner, often 
approaching as near as possible to the instruments or 


| persons, and remaining as long as the music contin- 


ues, and then flapping their wings, as we should clap 
our hands, in approbation of the performance, Many 
of the wild animals are said to be fond of and even 
charmed by music ; the hunters in the Tyrol and some 
parts of Germany often entice stags by singing, and 
the female deer by playing the flute. Beavers and 
ats have been taught to dance the rope, keeping time 
to the measure. Among reptiles, the lizard shows, 
perhaps, the most remarkable susceptibility to musi- 





LITTLE BROTHER. 


Very Stirring. 


Arr. by Cart Marz. 





1. Lit - tle brother, 
2. Lit-tle brother, 
3. Lit-tle brother, 
4. Lit-tle brother, 


darling boy, 
darling boy, 
darling boy, 
darling boy, 
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of joy, When your smiling face 
of joy, When your smiling face 
full of joy, When your smiling face 
full of joy, When your smiling - face 
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cal influences. He appears to be very refined in his 
taste, soft voices and plaintive airs being his favorites, 
while hoarse singing and noisy music disgust him. 
Among the insects, spiders are frequently found to be 
very fond of music. Prisoners sometimes tame them 
by singing or whistling, and make companions of them. 
But perhaps the most remarkable instance of the in- 
fluence of music on animals occurred at a menagerie | 








in Paris a few years ago, when a concert was given, | 


and two elephants were among the auditors. The 
orchestra being placed out of their sight, they could 
mot perceive whence the harmony came, The first | 














You are ver- y dear to me; I am hap-py, 
You are ver- y dear to me; I am hap-py, 
You are ver- y dear to me; I am hap-py, 
You are ver- y dear to me; I am hap-py, 








I wish that you could speak, 
a-bout the hon - ey -bees, 
be ver- y kind to you, 


see. How 
see. All 
see. I'll 


et et et 






And could know the words I say; Pret-ty stories I would seek, To amuse you ev’ry day. 
Fly - ing past us in the sun; Birdsthatsing amongthe trees; Lambs that in the meadow run. 
Nev - er slap or make youcry, As some naughty children do, Quite forgetting God is nigh. 
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sensation was that of surprise; at one moment they 
gazed eagerly at the spectators; the next they ran at 
their keeper to caress him, and seemed to inquire 
what these strange sounds meant ; but, at length, per- 
ceiving that nothing was amiss, they gave themselves 
up to the impression which the music communica- 
ted. Each new tune seemed to produce a change of 
feeling, causing their gestures and cries to assume an 
expression in accordance with it. But it was still 
more remarkable that after a piece had produced 
an agreeable effect upon them, if it was incorrectly 
played they would remain cold and wholly unmoved. 


















































